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About Books 


Gardening, we are told, is many things — science, exercise, 
recreation, education, work — and art. We are also told, and I 
am sure that this is true, that we are about a thousand years 
behind the Japanese in thinking about the garden as a serious 
artistic expression. 


One of the best ways in which to learn about gardening as an 
art form (the best way is to travel, but that costs money and time, 
more than many of us can afford) is to read about it, to read about 
good gardens, in whatever country they may be and to learn 
what makes them so (remembering that “good” is not necessar- 
ily the same as “great”), to read about good garden plants; from 
whatever country they may come, and to learn how to use these 
plants to the best advantage: 


This journal is intended primarily for gardeners who enjoy 
reading, and we realise that these are few compared with those 
who need only instruction in gardening chores. “Reading is to 
the mind what exercise is to the body”, wrote Sir Richard Steele 
in that genteel eighteenth century magazine “The Tatler”. He 
might have added that it’s not at all a bad alternative to exercise 
ona cold, wet winter’s day. 


Luckily, there have been a number of good gardening books 
published in recent years, some English, some American, more 
than a few Australian. Many of these have been reviewed in this 
journal. There have also been some good re-prints, notably of 
Gertrude Jekyll’s works and such classics as Russell Page's “Ed- 
ucation of a Gardener”. Many of the older books, however, are 
now long out of print and hard to find — William Robinson, Re- 
ginald Farrer, Marjery Fish, E.A. Bowles, and our own Edna 
Walling (though the appearance of a hitherto unpublished work 
is a welcome event). Catalogues of out-of-print gardening books 


I find irresistible and you will find a note about one elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Every now and again one comes across a real treasure. The 
other day a kind friend loaned me a copy of “Espalier Fruit Trees” 
by Alan Edmunds. Some of you may know it, for it was published 
in Melbourne, just when I’m not sure but my copy originally sold 
for 9s 6d, which puts a rough date on it. The author claims that 
it is “a peculiar book, in many ways a unique book”; certainly 
the prose is both, but if you can manage sentences like “permit 
me to tell you before you begin to browse through this lush hor- 
ticordial underbrush that I have addressed myself to that most 
charming of Australian fauna, the Esthetic Backgardener”, you 
will find more detailed information on the training of fruit trees 
than in any other book I know, and the photographs and draw- 
ings (some of them original and some taken from older works) 
are out of this world. In fact I could not resist reproducing some 
of the more elaborate patterns below — these, apparently, were 
taken from “Taille et Conduits des Arbres Fruitiers” written by 
aM. Mollet and published in 1863 — another good one to look 
for in the second-hand book shops ! 


And, just to show you that we mean what we say, there are 
an extra four pages of reading in this issue. More — and bigger 
— changes are on the way to add, so we hope, to the standing 
of this journal among discerning gardeners. 


“Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few are to be chewed and digested”. (Francis Bacon). 


Bon Appetit! 


TIM NORTH 








HOW TO BECOME A ‘HUMBLE’ ESPALIER GROWER 





Poirier en palmette — 
cintree 








Poirier en 
couronne 


Poirier en forme 
de jet d’eau 
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A Fairer Athens and a Freer Rome 


Historic public gardens in Perth, Western Australia 
by Oline Richards 


The historic public gardens in Perth have their origins in the 
nineteenth century. Most of the gardens were laid out and planted 
during the second half of the century; the ideas behind their for- 
mation are those of nineteenth century Europe and America. 

The gardens can be seen in part as an overall response to the 
environment, and at the same time as a reflection of various per- 
ceptions and ideal images which have been imposed on the West- 
ern Australian scene. 

The gardens form part of a popular culture; many character- 
istics from the Victorian era have remained popular in the public 
gardens to the present day. Thus a garden which was planted in 
the city in the late 1890s and recently reconstructed as an en- 
tirely new garden using only the mature trees from the original 
garden, is nevertheless an historic garden and a contemporary 
garden rather than a Victorian revival (Harold Boas Gardens, 
formerly Delhi Square). : 

A study of the history of the public gardens illustrates the am- 
biguities which exist in a society, and which exist in the notion of 
building gardens in a perverse natural environment. The fun- 
damental ethos of a free enterprise, individualistic society, cou- 
pled with the aspirations for a comfortable life-style in a benign 
environment, on which the original settlement of Western Aus- 
tralia was founded, have remained unchanged in many respects 
to the present day. The ideas underlying the gardens can be 
understood in a historical context and at the same time the gar- 
dens can be seen as a reflection of a contemporary society. 

At its inception, the colony of Western Australia was distinc- 
tive in two respects; first, it was a capitalist and elitist society; 
second, it was the climatic expression in Australia of the pursuit 
of the antipodean paradise dream (2). The colony was estab- 
lished solely for private investors, with only minimal economic 
support from the government. This was the first experiment along 
these lines in Australia. There were fundamental weaknesses in 
the concept with the result that the colony encountered serious 
difficulties from the outset, followed by a long period of slow 
growth in which there was limited prosperity. 

Land was offered on generous terms; this factor combined 
with a belief in the superiority of the environment were a pow- 
erful attraction to settlement. That the colony’s failure to prosper 
can be attributed to a lack of money capital and to the peculiar- 
ities of the environment is one of the many contradictions which 
are characteristic of the history of development in the state (3). 

In the light of the factors leading to settlement it has been sug- 
gested that the Swan River Colony is the one Australian example 
of a “colony of desire”, in which the pursuit was of material well- 
being rather than utopian ideals (4). This pursuit of a desired 
environment can be seen as a persistent theme in the subsequent 
history of the state. A tradition, which was likewise enduring, of 
ungenerous public spending also manifested itself during the early 
phase of settlement. 

At a time when other Australian cities were experiencing 
progress Perth was growing slowly as a small, if pleasant, 
backwater. 

“When strolling about the streets of Perth for the first time, 
the stranger will notice a certain unconnected look about the 
different houses and Government offices. Most of the buildings 


are handsome and well arranged, but each one seems to stand 
alone, and the next neighbour to a large and well stocked “store”, 
or the private house of an important official, may be the cottage 
of a shoemaker or the yard of a blacksmith. Moreover, since all 
the houses in the best parts of the town stand in their own gar- 
dens, no actual streets can be said to be formed by them, and 
the general appearance of the whole place is rather that of those 
suburbs to which the business men of our large towns at home 
retire after their day’s toil is over, than that of the hive itself. Al- 
though this impression given by the first view of Perth is doubt- 
less disappointing to anyone who arrives with the hope of making 
money therein, it makes the place much prettier than it would 
probably be if a larger trade were carried on there. There is a 
look of cheerfulness and brightness about the many gardens which 
surround the houses and the avenue of trees which lines each 
side of the main road passing from one end to the other of the 
town, that makes the newcomer feel that a home there might be 
a very pleasant one (5)”. 

It is evident from this description of 1863 that the basic spatial 
framework of the future city had already been established. In 
addition, the quality of the loosely structured, open approach to 
development in the sub-tropical conditions of the local environ- 
ment was to have an important bearing on the development of 
the city and suburbs in the late 1890s and 1900s. 

Although the colony was established in 1829, it was not until 
the second half of the century that the public gardens began to 
play a part in the social and cultural life of the town. By the 1880s 
the capital had reached a stage of development where the prob- 
lems typical of nineteenth century cities were beginning to 
emerge. On the eve of the gold discoveries which were to change 
the city dramatically there was a feeling that the earlier planning 
was inadequate; squares and parks were one of the recommen- 
dations for improving the quality of city life (6). 

With the advent of self-government in 1890, and the devel- 
opment of the goldfields the state experienced a period of ex- 
traordinary growth. The capital developed rapidly during the 
1890s and 1900s. It was during this time that the majority of the 
public gardens which exist in the city to-day, came into being. By 
the early 1890s there were two government reserves within the 
city boundaries, worthy of being called gardens; two decades 
later there were at least nineteen reserves (7) close to the city 
centre, being used for public parklands, gardens and playing 
fields. 

This rapid development of the city prompted a concern for an 
appropriate city image. The conservatism of the early years was 
modified by the newly acquired prosperity and the influx of im- 
migrants. A more radical mood entered into political life and the 
aspirations for the city became more ambitious. The well known 
parks and public gardens of Melbourne, Sydney and Ballarat (8) 
for example, were looked to as models of what should be aimed 
for in Perth in order that the city could join the ranks of Aus- 
tralia’s capital cities (9). 

A long-term programme was embarked on for the beautifi- 
cation of the streets, the development of parks and gardens in 
the city and along the river foreshores, and the acquisition of land 
for children’s playgrounds and parklands. 
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The ideas underlying the schemes owed much to the City 
Beautiful and Garden City Movements in North America and 
England. They embraced the notion of providing “adequate 
breathing spaces” in order to “promote and safeguard” the health 
of the people, and were concerned with the “ornamentation” and 
enhancement of the urban environment in the interests of devel- 
oping civic pride and self-esteem in Perth people, particularly 
those of the lower orders. A belief in environmental determinism 
was present in the thinking of the citizens who were promoting 
the ideas in the early decades of this century. The aims of the 
civic leaders in planning for the development of the metropolis 
were to both emulate and to surpass the achievements of the other 
Australian capitals and to transform Perth into The Garden City 
of Australia (10). 

Public parks and gardens are largely a product of the nine- 
teenth century; they originated in the cities of Europe and Eng- 
land in response to the changing social conditions of that period 
(11). In Australia similar public parks for urban recreation were 
often associated with the acclimatisation and botanic gardens 
which had a predominantly practical and scientific purpose in 
the earliest years of the settlement (12). 

In Perth a similar pattern was evident, although on a much 
smaller scale. In the initial townsite plan a garden reserve for 
acclimatisation and horticultural uses was located alongside the 
Government Domain in the administrative centre of the town. As 
a result of public initiatives this land was later developed as a 
public park and botanic garden. At that time it was called the 
Public Gardens, although to-day it is known as Stirling Gardens 
(13). By the early 1890s this garden and the adjoining grounds 
of Government House were the main official gardens in the town. 
Stirling Gardens has held a dominant position in the life and the 
fabric of the city throughout its entire history. As a botanic gar- 
den, Stirling Gardens had only a token role; botanic gardens of 
the size and excellence of those in Sydney, Melbourne; Adelaide 
and Hobart were never formed in Perth. A proposal in 1900 to 
dedicate the grounds of Government House to the people of Perth, 
was imaginative, bold and egalitarian (14). The Government 


ANIMAL ENCLOSURES AT THE 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, SOUTH 
PERTH DISPLAYING THE RUSTIC 
AESTHETIC POPULAR IN 
VICTORIAN GARDENS. 

(photo by courtesy of 

Mrs. M. Manning) 


House gardens combined with Stirling Gardens would have cre- 
ated an impressive major garden in the main street of the city. It 
is an idea which is still relevant. 

In the late 1870s a second garden was being formed on the 
outskirts of the town, granted by the Governor of the day to the 
City Council; its development became his particular interest. It 
was appropriate therefore that the garden should be named Vic- 
toria Park. As an expression of loyalty, this was a nineteenth cen- 
tury tradition widespread throughout the empire, and exemplified 
the place of public gardens in the popular culture of the time (15). 

The contemporary tastes in garden design which were dom- 
inant in Victorian England were reflected in these two early gar- 
dens. These ideas were disseminated widely through popular 
garden literature and by the movement of people throughout the 
empire and in Australia. The characteristic features were also 
repeated in the numerous parks and squares which developed 
in the period of garden building in Perth around the turn of the 
century. Contemporary descriptions of the gardens illustrate the 
complementary approaches to design which existed at the same 
time, and were applied according to the appropriateness of the 
site conditions. A geometric and axial form was used for smaller 
gardens and squares on level ground, and where the street grid 
was a dominant factor. An informal approach was typical for larger 
parks with a sloping terrain and particularly in association with 
low lying ground. Many features were however common to both 
forms and were essentially the same aesthetic often referred to 
as gardenesque. 

Stirling Gardens had a small botanical collection of trees and 
shrubs, typical of the collections found in other Australian public 
gardens but with a more limited range of species, due in part to 
the soils and climatic conditions, and also to the small govern- 
ment expenditure on the garden. There were flower beds, also 
grass plots of couch grass, which was most suited to the hot sum- 
mers. Curved gravel paths edged with brick had been overlaid 
on an earlier geometric grid. As more money became available 
it was hoped to improve the quality of the decoration and to in- 
stall “a proper iron fence along the walks”. A rustic wooden seat 
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encircled a clump of giant bamboo, the focal element of the in- 
tersection of the main axial paths. There was also a modest con- 
servatory (16). : 

In contrast to the relative urbanity of Stirling Gardens the 
planning of Victoria Park was conceived in romantic terms, “the 
wilderness and roughness” of the natural environment was to be 
converted into “an ordered and neat attractiveness” (17). 

“The grounds will be tastefully laid out with shrubs and or- 
namental trees and will be in connection with the sericultural 
establishment and mulberry plantation. The tea-tree swamp 
flowing through into the brook (Claise Brook) is to be cleared and 
its waters confined in a narrow channel, so as to form a pretty 
rivulet terminating in a pond, around which aquatic and other 
plants may be grown, and the waters stocked with varieties of 
fish, such as have been successfully acclimatised in the neigh- 
bouring colonies” (18). 

“The reserve was laid out with gravel paths, flower beds, 
summer houses and seats under trees, and rustic bridges across 
the brook. A caretaker lived in a pretty little cottage by the en- 
trance gate” (19). 

The general philosophy underlying the gardenesque aes- 
thetic was that a garden was not natural, it was both an “artificial 
contrivance” and a work of art and should show artistic taste in 
the choice and composition of the garden’s components and good 
manners by being honest. This could be-achieved by “using geo- 
metric layouts; by placing trees in isolation from each other, so 
that they were obviously planted as specimens; by composing a 
garden of non-native species that could not be imagined to have 
grown there unaided” (20). : 

This aesthetic philosophy was reflected in the local approach 
to water and plant materials. Ponds and lakes were a source of 
pleasure and feature in all of the most popular public gardens. 
Natural lakes and swamps are a characteristic feature of the whole 
of the Perth metropolitan area and were originally extensive within 
the townsite itself. The existence of these wetlands was an im- 
pediment to development initially, but became important at a later 
stage in determining the location of many of the parks and chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. The swamps were first used as market gar- 
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dens and later acquired for public reserves by the City Council, 
largely because the land was cheap; and also because less water- 
ing was required during the summer. These swamps became sty- 
lised lakes within a garden setting, with islands; grassed sloping 
banks; water lilies and ornamental grasses and stocked with ex- 
otic fish and white swans. 

Colourful displays of massed flowers and shrubs, which are 
typical of municipal gardens the world over, were similarly pop- 
ular. Beds and borders of annuals and roses were important ele- 
ments in all the public gardens, thousands of annuals were raised 
in the City Council nursery and planted out twice a year in Weld 
Square, Russell Square and St. George's Terrace Reserve in the 
once select residential area at the west end of the Terrace. 

Rustic features, another element in the aesthetic, suited the 
local shoe-string budgets. Fountains and grottoes were con- 
structed of limestone; seats, bridges and garden shelters were 
made of twisted timbers and lattice work. Contemporary pho- 
tographs leave little doubt about how rustic many of the struc- 
tures were. It is not surprising that these ornaments to the gardens 
were considered expendable, although the limestone work at the 
Zoological Gardens is a rare survival of the period and the craft. 
Bandstands were also typical elements, often located in the centre 
of the squares, and replaced the earlier rustic fountains. Band 
concerts held on Sundays and summer evenings during the week 
were subsidised by the City Council and had a popular 
following (21). 

Somewhat surprisingly official documents, such as annual re- 
ports, provide information on the criteria for tree planting and 
the selection of appropriate species. This was probably an ef- 
fective way in which the attitudes and perceptions of particular 
individuals from a select group were able to influence other mem- 
bers in the community. Trees and palms were planted in clumps 
and avenues, Pinus, Cupressus, Ficus and Araucaria were rec- 
ommended to contrast with the lighter greens of the native spe- 
cies. Palms gave an “Oriental look to the scene”, and the straight 
upright character of the Norfolk Island Pine was seen to “con- 
trast favourably with the general looseness and straggly nature 
of the indigenous foliage”. 


ENTRANCE TO ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS, SOUTH PERTH, c1900, 
A RESPONSE TO POPULAR TASTE. 
(photo by courtesy of 

Mrs. M. Manning) 
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Exotic and indigenous species were planted as street trees; 
palms (Phoenix canariensis), False Acacia (Robinia pseudo-aca- 
cia), Pepper (Schinus molle), Plane (Platanus orientalis), White 
Mulberry (Morus alba), and Cape Lilac (Melia azederach) were 
popular exotics; the indigenous species included Sugar Gum (E. 
cladocalyx), Red-flowering Gum (E. ficifolia), Blue Gum (E. glob- 
ulus), Fig (Ficus macrophylla), Peppermint (Agonis flexuosa), and 
Silky Oak (Grevillea robusta). Avenues of Cape Lilac, Sugar Gums 
and Red-flowering Gums were particularly liked and planted re- 
peatedly despite the susceptibility of the species to disease and 


insect attack. From a long term viewpoint this popularity was _ 


unfortunate in that the city might now possess many more ave- 
nues of mature trees than it does. 


The “approved” criteria for avenue plantings were trees with 
asymmetrical form, spaced at regular intervals and of a uniform 
kind. There was in this preference a strong bias towards order 
and integration which was not always in conformity with the gen- 
eral public sentiment. Eucalypts did not generally meet this spec- 
ification, but were defended forcefully on the grounds that they 
symbolised an Australian identity. Some private citizens also ap- 
peared to prefer variety and the opportunity to determine their 
own environment by planting the trees of their choice on the verges 
outside their houses (22). 


Gardens and parks which were representative of those de- 
veloped in the 1890s and 1900s and still in use to-day, are King’s 
Park, The Zoological Gardens, Russell and Weld Squares, The 
Esplanade, and Perth Oval. In none of these gardens has there 
been a deliberate intent to conserve them for historic reasons. 
The condition of the gardens tends to reflect the status of the 
surrounding neighbourhood and are well maintained or have been 
allowed to decline accordingly. 


King’s Park is the most notable of the historic gardens; it has 
always had a special significance in the social and cultural life of 
Perth. It was the gift of the Forrest Government to the people of 
Perth in 1894, a grand and democratic gesture in keeping with 
the spirit of the time. It is a huge park, one thousand acres (400 
ha) overlooking the city. It has developed over the years as a 
public playground and a national shrine, and contains virtually 
the entire collection of the city’s monuments and much historic 
memorabilia. Since the beginning of settlement it has been a 
favoured spot for admiring the spectacle of the Swan River and 
recording the progress of the City. 


King’s Park is a good illustration of the conflict which exists 
in a society dominated by individualistic values. This conflict is 
clearly expressed in ambiguous attitudes toward public and pri- 
vate domains and to individual and collective interests. Proposals 
to locate both the University and facilities for the Empire Games 
in the Park and which were subsequently abandoned, brought to 
the forefront the depth of feeling in the community on the rights 
of all the people to have free access to the most attractive and 
desirable urban open space (23). 


Despite this feeling, the appropriation of public lands for the 
use of particular groups is universal. Most public parks have por- 
tions set aside for private club facilities, and in some instances 
dominate the use of a reserve (e.g. Dorrien Gardens). There also 
exists the symbolic appropriation of public lands by individuals, 
particularly the most affluent, which is demonstrated in a pro- 
prietary attitude towards public property by landowners whose 
properties overlook parks and scenic views. 


The Garden City images that were first promoted some eighty 
years ago have become built into the perceptions of the city (24). 


Delhi Square 
Esplanade 
Government House 
Hyde Park 

Kings Park 
Parliament House 
Perth Oval 
Queens Gardens 
Russell Square 
Stirling Gardens | 
St.George’s Tce. Asve. | 
Victoria Park 
Weld Square 
Zoological Gardens 








The preferences in the early settlement for an environment with 
a garden character, which was quite unlike the European cities 
of the nineteenth century, is reflected in to-day’s urban environ- 
ment, and could well have been influenced in part by the scenic 
attractiveness of the townsite and the nature of the Mediterra- 
nean climate. 


In addition to the mosaic of open spaces within the city itself, 
many public buildings have survived from the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries and still stand in garden settings (e.g. 
Wesley Church, Perth Railway Station (Wellington St. garden), 
St. George’s Cathedral, Parliament House, Perth Public Library). 
While the majority of the buildings from this period have dis- 
appeared the city open spaces remain largely intact. 


This raises the issue of the conservation of historic public gar- 
dens, and poses some difficulties. It is in the nature of gardens 
that they are constantly changing; the gardens experienced by 
the people of Perth in the 1900s are not the same gardens being 
experienced to-day. To understand the gardens it is necessary to 
attempt to place them ina historical context, and to interpret the 
relationships between the gardens and Perth society. 


Because public gardens are a product of an urban culture, 
and reflect generally held attitudes and popular tastes, they are 
susceptible to the changes which are typical of modern urban 
societies. If the gardens are to survive as vital components of the 
urban scene they must respond to changes. At the same time an 
awareness of the history of the gardens and speculation on their 
meaning are one aspect of maintaining their value in a society. 
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Tree Lookouts — a unique chapter in 
Western Australian history 


The detection of fires in Western Australian forests these days 
is an operation of almost military efficiency. Early each summer 
morning, forestry officers in district headquarters throughout the 
South-West study the weather forecasts, calculate fire dangers, 
brief their pilots and then send them off, each in a small and 
specially equipped light aircraft, to scan the skies for the tell-tale 
wisps of smoke which will herald trouble in the forests below. 

The aerial fire spotting system, with its interlocking circuit 
patterns, and predetermined flight schedules for each aeroplane, 
carefully tailored to particular forest types and daily weather 
conditions, is highly flexible, effective and economic. In the years 
since it was introduced the spotter organization has proven itself 
time and again, under the most severe emergency conditions. 
Similar systems are now being introduced in forest areas else- 
where in Australia. 

In Western Australia, aerial fire detection was developed in 
1972 in the Pemberton region. Ironically, its success was a major 
factor in bringing to a close another famous and unique fire de- 
tection system, developed by an earlier generation of Western 
Australian foresters. This was the use of fire lookouts con- 
structed on the tops of giant karri trees in the tall timber country 
of the lower South-West. 

Nine lookout trees once stood in the karri forest, and five of 
these formed part of a detection network which operated almost 
daily each summer, for a period of nearly thirty years. To-day 
only one, the famous Gloucester Tree at Pemberton, remains in 
a condition which permits it to be safely climbed, but it is now 
more a tourist attraction than a working lookout. 


by R.J. Underwood 


The great trees have come and gone, and the story of their 
construction and operation has passed into the pages of history. 

Forestry in Western Australia really only began after the pass- 
ing of the Forests Act in 1918, The first foresters quickly realised 
that before any form of fire control could be introduced, an ef- 
fective fire detection system was required. 

Before long, the first lookouts were installed. These were rough 
wooden cabins or short towers located on prominent natural high 
points in the northern jarrah forest, such as Mt. Gungin and Mt. 
Dale. From these vantage points, an uninterrupted panorama of 
surrounding forests was available. In the karri forests in the south, 
a number of difficulties arose. For a start, the landscape is gen- 
erally very level and naturally outstanding high points simply did 
not exist. To add to this problem, southern forests were tremen- 
dously tall — hundreds of square kilometres of karri forest, each 
tree up to 80 metres in height, were broken only by the scattered 
clearings of the pioneer settlers. Huge costly towers would have 
been needed to provide effective lookouts over such stands. 

It was not until the mid-1930s that a solution presented itself. 
A young forest officer named Don Stewart (later to become Con- 
servator of Forests) was watching the exploits of Pemberton’s in- 
credible dare-devil axeman, Dick Sprogue, whose particular 
specialty it was to drive pegs into giant karri trees, climb to the 
top and then chop through the upper stem at heights of 50 to 60 
metres from the ground. Suddenly, Stewart hit upon an ingenious 
idea, Why not find a tall, sound karri tree growing on a ridge or 
small hill, clear the surrounding trees and then build a lookout 
on the tree itself? 
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To test the theory, a large karri growing in a natural clearing 
on the Alco ridge, a few kilometres from Manjimup, was se- 
lected. The tree was pegged and a rough crowsnest bolted into 
the upper limbs. The result exceeded all expectations — a mag- 
nificent view of the surrounding forest was obtained. A solution 
of surprising simplicity and economy had been found. 


Then began a task involving some of the bravest and most 
skilful work ever undertaken by individuals in Australian forests 
— the climbing, proving and construction of the karri lookout 
trees. Stewart was fortunate in having the assistance of two re- 
markable foresters. The first was Jack Watson, who was later to 
become Superintendent of King’s Park, and who carried out the 
survey work and actually climbed the enormous trees (before 
they had been pegged) to evaluate their suitability as lookouts. 
The second was George Reynolds, a highly skilled and fearless 
axeman, whose job it was to construct the ladderways up the 
tree trunks, lop off the upper branches, and build the towerman’s 
cabin at the top. 


Months of painstaking survey work through the forest fol- 
lowed, and a number of potential lookout trees was selected. 
These trees Watson climbed, using only a safety rope and iron 
spurs strapped to his legs. It was a fearsome and arduous task, 
for the trees were huge in both girth and height, and karri bark 
becomes dangerously slippery in moist conditions. When he 
reached the top, detailed surveys of the surrounding countryside 
were made, together with a thorough inspection of the tree itself 
for such things as configuration, strength and vitality of the up- 
per crown, where a cabin would be built. Both Watson and Stew- 
art climbed dozens of trees before the final decisions were made. 


Building the tree lookouts. 

For the construction job itself, Reynolds and a small team of 
carefully chosen assistants were called in. The first step was the 
pegging. With a short shanked two-inch augur, holes were bored 
through the bark and deep into the solid wood beneath. Into each 
hole was hammered a carefully selected sawn karri peg, each 
successive peg slightly offset so that a gradually spiralling lad- 
derway was produced up and around the tree. 


When the first limbs were reached, the real excitement began 
as Reynolds hoisted up his axe and set to work chopping them 
through. As each great branch was severed it would plummet off 
into the void, and the tree would jerk and shudder as its age-old 
balance was upset. On one occasion a falling limb swept out 12 
metres of pegs, leaving Reynolds (quite happily) marooned up 
the tree for several hours, while the missing section was re-pegged 
from below. 


With pegging and lopping completed, the final stage was the 
installation of the cabin and its special equipment of maps, tele- 
phones, and direction finders. The cabins were specially de- 
signed for each particular tree, prefabricated on the ground and 
then hoisted aloft in sections on a flying fox, rigged to pulleys in 
the crown of the tree. The final result was a perfect little weather- 
tight room, “the ultimate tree cubby”, as one visitor described it. 


The nine tree lookouts constructed in the karri forest region 
between 1936 and 1952 were Alco, Diamond, and Big Tree in 
the Manjimup district, and in the Pemberton area, Gardner No 
1, Gardner No 2, Gloucester, Pemberton, Beard and Boorara 
Trees. 


After considerable testing over a number of years, the key 
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network of Diamond, Gloucester, Gardner 2, Boorara and Beard, 
was accepted as giving the most effective coverage and these 
trees were used constantly throughout the 1950s and 1960s. 


Although lookouts on trees were used on occasions elsewhere 
in the world, the complete tree-dependent system used in West- 
ern Australia’s karri region was a unique and highly successful 
operation. Had not the spotter aircraft which replaced it proved 
so superior, it might still be in operation to-day. Almost certainly 
replacement trees would have had to be found, for like all living 
things, trees deteriorate with age and in the case of the tree look- 
outs, the deterioration would have been inevitably accelerated 
by their decapitation and the rot which set in on their severed 
limbs. The top of the old Gardner No 1 snapped off in a winter 
storm a few years ago, and shortly after Beard Tree became so 
dangerous it had to be felled. Gardner No 2, Diamond and Boor- 
ara are all considered unsafe to-day, and have had the bottom 
few metres of ladder removed to prevent people climbing them. 


To-day, only the famous Gloucester Tree remains. The era of 
the great tree lookouts has passed — but for those who worked 
with them or in the cabins, “the trees” will always occupy a spe- 
cial place in the memory, for they represent a spirit of courage, 
ingenuity and skill in our pioneer foresters, the like of which is 
unlikely to be seen again. 


(Reproduced with permission from “Forest Focus”, Number 
23, published by the Forests Department of Western Australia). 
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SOCIETY 
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Chairman: Mrs J.E. Mitchell 
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Subscriptions 


All subscriptions are due for renewal on 1st July 1985, except 
in the case of members who have joined since 1st April, whose 
subscriptions are valid until 30th June 1986. 

Members are asked to renew promptly, using the form pro- 
vided, so as to avoid the need to send out reminder notices. 

Subscriptions not renewed by Ist October 1985 will be 
deemed to have lapsed; no further reminders and no further 
copies of the Journal will be mailed. 

Subscription rates remain unchanged from last year, viz. 

Ordinary membership — $18.00 

Family membership — $25.00 

Corporate membership — $30.00 

Please refer to notice on renewal form regarding longer term 
subscriptions. 


Annual Conference, 
October 1985 


The 1985 Annual Conference and Annual General Meeting 
of the Society will be held in Canberra from 25th to 27th October. 

The provisional programme is as follows: 
Friday 25th October 

Buses will collect delegates from University House and Town 
House Motel between 9.15 and 9.30 am, and from Canberra Air- 
port at 10.0 am. 

10.30 am: arrive at Michelago; registration and garden visit 

12.30 pm: arrive at Lanyon; picnic lunch and garden visit 

2.0 pm: visit gardens in the Red Hill suburb of Canberra (Mr 
and Mrs Peter Park and Sir Harold and Lady White) 

3.30 pm: visit Yarralumla (Their Excellencies Sir Ninian and 
Lady Stephen) 

5.30 pm: return to University House 


7.30 pm: formal dinner in University House Great Hall (guest 
after dinner speaker to be advised) 
Saturday 26th October 

8.30 am: depart for garden tour in Braidwood/Goulburn area: 
approximately four gardens will be visited and a picnic lunch will 
be provided in one of these. 

6.0 pm: return to University House 

6.30 pm: informal dinner at University House; keynote speaker 
Professor Michael McCarthy, Dame Elisabeth Murdoch Profes- 
sor of Landscape Architecture, University of Melbourne 

8.0 pm: Annual General Meeting 
Sunday 27th October 

9.0 am to 10.30 am: short talks by:- 

(a) John Gray, landscape architect N.C.D.C. on “Thomas 
Weston” and early Canberra planting 

(b) Mrs Polly Park (subject to be advised) 

(c) Dr Ron Boden, Director National Botanic Gardens, Can- 
berra on “National Botanic Gardens” 

10.30 am: visit Commonwealth Park (designed by Dame SyI- 
via Crowe) 

12.0 noon: picnic lunch in Commonwealth Park 

1.0 pm: visit National Botanic Gardens 

3.30 pm: visit Duntroon; buses will leave Duntroon for Can- 
berra Airport or return to University House. 
Accommodation 

Accommodation at University House is limited to 40 rooms, 
which are priced as under: 
single — $48.00 per night 
twin — $54.00 per night 
double — $60.00 per night 

A further 40 rooms will be available at the Town House Motel 
at rates similar to the above. Overflow accommodation will be 
reserved by the Conference organizers according to demand. 
Registration fee 

The registration fee, which includes everything other than ac- 
commodation (bus travel, lunches and dinners) will be $120.00 
per person. 

For the complete Conference brochure and registration form 
please complete the application form enclosed in this journal and 
return it as soon as possible, enclosing a stamped addressed en- 
velope but no money, to the Conference Convenor; 

Mr Richard Ratcliffe, 96 Hodgson Crescent, Pearce, A.CT. 
2607 tel. (062) 89.8237 (bus) or (062) 86.1159 (a/h). 


Guidelines booklets 


Copies of the Society’s publication “Historic Gardens in Aus- 
tralia; Guidelines for the Preparation of Conservation Plans” are 
still available, price $4.50, from National Trust bookshops, or for 
$5.00 (including postage) from the Secretary. 


The Garden History Society, 
England 


Any member of the Society who may be going to England this 
year and who is interested in attending any of The Garden His- 
tory Society’s functions is invited to get in touch with the Secre- 
tary, A.G.H.S. (tel. 048.61.1884) who will be pleased to provide 
details. 
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State News 


Information about State activities is available from the 


following: 

N.SW.and = Mrs Keva North, PO Box 588, Bowral, 2576 

A.C, (048) 61.1884 

Vic. Miss Francine Gilfedder, 8 Wood St, 
N. Melbourne, 3051 Qld. : 
Mr Michael Percy, 27 Jordan St, Greenslopes, 
4120 
(07) 394.3639 

S.A. Mr Trevor Nottle, 5 Walker St, Stirling, 5152 
(08) 339.4210 

WA. Mrs Oline Richards, 27 Constance St, Darling- 
ton, 6070 
(09) 299.6238 

Tas. Mrs Pat Cameron, Mona Vale, Ross, 7209 
(003) 81.5239 

Tasmania 


As a contribution to the Bicentennial celebrations the Tas- 
manian Branch is planning to landscape the grounds of elderly 
peoples’ homes throughout the State. The first project will com- 
mence at Campbell Town with the Elizabeth Macquarie Homes. 
Money raised from the plant trade tables will go towards financ- 
ing this project. 

A week-end workshop at The Grange, Campbell Town, was 
held on 27th and 28th April. The lecturer was’Mr John Patrick, 
of V.C.A.H., Burnley, who spoke on landscape design, mainte- 
mance and restoration guidelines. 

On Wednesday 8th May members were given a guided tour 
of théRoyal Tasmanian Botanical Gardens, Hobart, by Mr Alan 
Gray, the Gardens’ Education Officer. 

On Thursday 27th June a talk on herbs will be given by Mrs 
Kim Fletcher at “Dunedin”, St. Leonards, the home of Mr and 
Mrs Angus Scott. The talk will commence at 11 am and after a 
BYO lunch members will be able to stroll round the garden. Mrs 
Fletcher is well known for her fortnightly article in the Tasmanian 
Country Newspaper. 


Victoria 

Our self-guided walking tour of Princes Hill and North Carlton 
on 17th March was threatened by rainy weather; however the 
hardy groups who wended their way through Melbourne General 
Cemetery to Princes Hill, by way of chosen gardens, then back 
to the System Garden at the University of Melbourne spent a 
most absorbing morning. We were grateful for the shelter and 
facilities of the Common Room at the School of Botany where, 
after enjoying picnic lunches, we listened to Dr Sophie Ducker’s 
talk on the history of the System Garden. The walk was illumi- 
nated by an excellent set of tour notes, complete with diagrams 
and historic maps, prepared by committee member Richard Ait- 
ken. Copies are available from the committee, price $2.50 each. 

Due to delays in funding and thus a labour shortage at Buda, 
Castlemaine, Clive Winmill will not be ready for the rose planting 
working bee until July. Winter pruning will be done in August 
and September. Details in our June Newsletter. 

Our thanks to Dr James Hitchmough, of Burnley Horticul- 
tural College, who devoted a Sunday afternoon on 5th May to 
teaching members about propagating. He talked about seed 
sowing, cuttings, layering, division and grafting, packing in so 


much information that at least one member confessed she now 
understood why her own propagation efforts had failed! James 
also demonstrated layering, sowing methods for large and small 
seeds, and showed us the misting system in the college glass- 
houses. Altogether a most stimulating afternoon and one of enor- 
mous practical benefit. 

A talk on the Register of Significant Trees in Victoria is to be 
given at “Illawarra” on Thursday 6th June; the speaker will be 
Mr John Hawker. 

Other activities planned for the coming months include a visit 
to Bolobek at Macedon in October, a day trip to Benalla to visit 
two Edna Walling gardens and the Art Gallery, and a visit to the 
Garden of St. Erth at Blackwood in late November. 


New South Wales . 

On Wednesday 3rd April about 150 members and guests met 
in the Gardens Restaurant, the Royal Botanic Gardens Sydney, 
to hear the Marchioness of Salisbury talk about the Tradescants, 
their plant introductions and the work of John the elder at both 
Hatfield House and Cranborne Manor, and about the present day 
work of The Tradescant Trust in restoring the derelict Church of 
St. Mary-at-Lambeth in South London, in which both Trades- 
cants are buried alongside Admiral Bligh of the Bounty, as the 
world’s first Museum of Garden History. During the evening we 
were honoured to hear Lady Salisbury read a message of thanks 
for the formation of an Australian branch of The Friends of The 
Tradescant Trust (which is under the auspices of The Aus- 
tralian Garden Journal and which now has over eighty mem- 
bers) which she had received only the previous day from Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother. 

On Sunday 14th April a record crowd of almost 250 members 
and their friends gathered for a tour of gardens in the Crookwell 
and Goulburn area. Visits were made in the morning to two Edna 
Walling gardens, Markdale at Binda (Mr and Mrs G. Ashton jnr), 
and Kiloren at Crookwell (Mr and Mrs R. Churchill). Markdale 
has been owned by the Ashton family since 1921; both house 
and garden were redesigned between 1949 and 1951, and as they 
exist to-day are the result of a partnership between Edna Walling 
and Professor Leslie Wilkinson. The walls and terraces were built 
by Melbourne landscape gardener E.H. Hammond under Miss 
Walling’s supervision, and many of the surviving trees originally 
came from her garden at Sonning in Victoria. The garden at Kil- 
oren was designed by Edna Walling for Dr and Mrs Broadbent 
in 1951; it was acquired by its present owners in 1982, and any 
new planting is undertaken with Edna Walling’s philosophies in 
mind, so as to preserve the original character of the garden and 
to achieve an overall feeling of softness and a predominantly green 
colour scheme. 

After a picnic lunch at Kiloren, the next visit was to Gundow- 
ringa at Pejar (Miss D. and Miss M. Prell). Purchased in 1904 by 
the late Mr Charles Prell this property became the centre of the 
improved pasture revolution in Australia, based on a new form 
of clover and the then new fertilizer superphosphate. The pres- 
ent homestead was built in 1905 of local basalt and sandstone. 
The garden has never been professionally designed and to-day 
Miss Dorothy Prell, one of Charles Prell’s daughters, is the prin- 
cipal garden worker and planner. Many features in the garden 
commemorate relatives and friends, and the avenue of fifty Golden 
Elms along the entrance drive was planted in 1955, the 50th 
anniversary of the Prell family’s arrival at Gundowringa. 

The last garden to be visited was Pejar Park (Mr and Mrs L. 
Bligh). Mr Len and the late Beatrice Bligh moved to Pejar Park 
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in 1939, and the garden was started in earnest after the war, in 
the early 1950s. Beatrice Bligh, author of “Down to Earth”, the 
story of the making of Pejar Park, and “Cherish the Earth”, the 
story of gardening in Australia, did much of the garden work 
herself, and to-day a son, Michael Bligh, a landscape architect, 
is following in his mother’s footsteps. 

Thanks are due to Jenny Churchill for her very capable or- 
ganization of this day. 

On Friday and Saturday 24th and 25th May Trevor Nottle, 
from South Australia, gave two lectures on “Old-fashioned Roses 
and the Australian Flower Garden”; the Friday night lecture was 
at the School of Architecture, Sydney University, and the Sat- 
urday night lecture in Bowral. 


Lecture Tour: 
Professor Sun Xiaoxiang 


Reference was made in the April journal to a lecture tour by 
Professor Sun Xiaoxiang, Professor of Landscape Planning and 
Garden Design at Beijing Forestry College, Peoples’ Republic of 
China. “ 

Professor Sun is in Australia at the invitation of the Western 
Australian Institute of Technology, being the holder of the 1985 
Haydn Williams Fellowship for distinguished scholars. 

The lecture tour, which will cover the period 24th June to 28th 
August, is being arranged by the Australian Garden History 
Society in conjunction with the Australian Institute of Landscape 


Architects, and with generous financial support from the Design 
Arts Board of the Australia Council. 

At the time of going to press the exact dates and venues for 
all public lectures have still to be arranged, and members are 
invited to contact their State representatives (see notice above) 
for further details, which will be published as soon as possible. 

Professor Sun’s itinerary will be as follows: 
24th to 26th June: Adelaide 
26th June to 2nd July: Melbourne 
2nd to 5th July: Hobart and Launceston 
5th to 24th July: Sydney 
24th to 29th July: Brisbane 
29th July to 5th August: Sydney 
5th to 9th August: Canberra 
9th to 29th August: Sydney 

Professor Sun will conclude his Australian visit by addressing 
the Annual Conference of the Australian Institute of Landscape 
Architects, which is being held in Sydney at the end of August. 
During his tour he will also lecture at various Universities and 
Colleges of Advanced Education, as well as to groups of land- 
scape architects. 


Prize for Historic Garden Study 


The Society will award a prize, during 1986, for the best study 
of an historic garden or landscape by a student at a recognized 
tertiary educational establishment. Details of this will be pub- 
lished at a later date. 





A Bouquet of Advice from 
Russell Page 


(culled from his book “The Education of a Gardener”) 

1. When you have settled on what kind of flowers you want 
to plant, decide where you want to put them, how much space 
they should take, and then plant them, whatever they are, there 
and only there . . . let them tell their story fully and just once. 

2. If I were to choose a site for myself, I would prefer a hollow 
to a hilltop. A panorama and a garden seen together distract 
from each other. A view, too, usually means wind, and a windy 
garden is unrewarding. 

3. For a theme of some kind, a basic idea is essential. The 
factor, which will suggest the theme, may well be some predom- 
inating element already on the site; a level grass lawn, a group 
of silver birches, an apple orchard or an olive grove, a stretch of 
sandy gravel and heather. All the plan and planting should rei- 
terate and reinforce the basic motif. ’ 

4. | used to be taught in art school “Know what it is you want 
to say, then try to express it as simply as you can”. So witha 
garden: if you have a basic idea go all out for it, and don’t allow 
anything which will detract from that one theme. This demands 
courage and discipline. 

5. On a very small site, one where the whole garden area is 
perhaps not larger than that of the house, I would always tend 
to treat the whole space as one large room which has the sky for 
its ceiling. Its walls would be green hedges or a tapestry of close- 
foliage climbing plants, or flowery vines. It would have a panel 
of lawn or a mat of flowers as carpeting, as well as chairs and 
tables. 


6. In general, in any garden one should limit one’s choice of 
plants to those that will flourish. To succeed with a rare or dif- 
ficult plant is a difficult pleasure and another question. A garden 
which is a well-run clinic or museum lies outside the domain of 
visual harmony. 

7. I try first to look at my planting as an exercise in mono- 
chrome —to see form only and, for the moment, let the colour 
ride. I endeavour to decide where I need dark, where light, where 
flower and foliage should glitter or be matte and quiet in tone. 

8. In general, I like gardens where the presence of water is at 
least hinted at, even if only by the old-fashioned butt collecting 
the rain water from the cottage roof, a simple wall fountain or a 
stone bowl for the birds to drink from. 


LS <Ctzu5 p> 


Our Next Issue 


Our August issue will focus on horticulture in Queensland, 
and will include articles on: 

The Mount Coot-tha Botanic Gardens, Brisbane, by Ross 
McKinnon (Curator); 

Exotic Fruits in Australia, by John and Jacky Marshall (The 
Rare Fruits Council of Australia); 

The Flecker Botanic Gardens, Cairns, by R. Guthrie (Director 
of Parks and Recreation); 

Tea Growing in Australia (Nerada Tree Plantation); 

North Queensland Rainforest Trees, by Alan Bragg (Forestry 
Department, Atherton). 
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DUANE NORRIS & ASSOCIATES 


‘sx Garden Designers 
‘WE DESIGN & BUILD BEAUTIFUL GARDENS’ 


The renovation of a lifeless garden or indeed the building of 
a new one demand equally the co-ordination of art, 
horticulture and planning brought together to result in an 
aesthetically pleasing yet practical design. 


When you decide that your garden needs landscaping come 
to us for a design that is imaginative, practical and one that 
our construction team will create accurately and efficiently. 


Now available are our newly acquired 
hand made bird cages by Terence 

Walker for the discerning bird fancier 
in both Pavillion and Oriental Designs. 


WE ALSO SUPPLY AND STOCK: 


Rare Victorian Cast Iron Garden Benches 
French Cast Iron Gulley Traps 
French Pot Plant Stands 
Solid Brass Bird Taps 
Reproduction French Hose Holders for Walls 
Haws English Watering Cans - painted, galvanised or brass 
and copper 
English Teak Garden Fumiture 
Novelty Cedar Garden Stakes 
Suttons Seeds - i.e. Herbs for Kitchen Gardens 
Childrens Flowers 
Cottage Garden Collection 
Dried Flower Collection 
Terracotta Wall Plaques of Fruit Flowers and Birds 
Terracotta Pots from Italy and New Zealand 
Fountain Heads 
Reproduction 18th Century Urns and Statuary 
Full Lattice Gazebos and Trellis construction service 
Unusual and interesting plants and standards including Bay 
Trees and English Box 
Selection of Garden Ornaments and Garden Detail 
Gardening books - hand tools and aprons 


nbz 
* "te Shop 8, 
By Queens Court, 
118-122 Queen Street, 
Woollahra, 2025. 
Tel: (02) 326-2160 





Garden Tour of the Eastern 
United States 


Owing to the very considerable fall in the value of the Aus- 
tralian dollar, particularly against the American dollar, that oc- 
cured in the first four months of this year, and the consequent 
and unforeseen increase in cost, the Australian Garden Jour- 
nal tour of gardens in the eastern United States that had been 
planned for this month has been postponed until 1986. 

The itinerary for the 1986 tour will be basically the same, and 
the tour will be personally escorted by Tim and Keva North. It 
will, however, probably start in Virginia, and proceed north- 
wards as far as Boston. Further details will be published in our 
next issue and we anticipate that by then our travel agents will 
be in a position to accept bookings. In the meantime, anyone 


| interested in joining us is invited to write to us so that their names 


can be recorded for advance copies of the tour brochure. 
Write to: The Australian Garden Journal, PO Box 588, Bow- 
ral, NSW 2576, or telephone (048) 61.1884. 





Lawrence Johnston’s 
other garden 


Lawrence Johnston will be remembered as the creator of one 
of the world’s most famous gardens, Hidcote Manor. After World 
War I he designed a second garden on the French Riviera, near 
Mentone, where he and his mother used to spend the winter; its 
name was Serre de la Madronne. The climate here enabled him 
to grow many of the plants which he had brought home from his 
various journeys to China, South Africa and elsewhere, and which 
were insufficiently hardy to be grown at Hidcote. 

Unfortunately, after his death the lady who inherited the prop- 
erty, Nancy Lindsay, daughter of Norah Lindsay who had been 
his closest woman friend, removed most of the plants to England 
and sold the sculptures which adorned the garden. Further 
changes were made by the third owner, Sir Charles Baring. 

Now the house has been empty and for sale for years and the 
ten hectare garden is barely maintained by one gardener. Signs 
of Johnston’s genius in creating spaces can, however, still be seen. 

The good news is that the French Regional Delegation for 
Architecture and the Environment is planning to buy the prop- 
erty and restore the garden. This is part of a programme to re- 
store gardens in the area that “provide an introduction to the 
appreciation of landscape and which could become centres of 
attraction for intelligent tourism”. The intention is not only to re- 
store them but “to work out and implement new methods of man- 
agement which will reconcile the need to make this heritage 
accessible to as many as possible and the need to preserve the 
spirit of each place, that is to say, the spirit of the original creator”. 


S$ £ Hess SS 
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Trees We Want to Keep 
by Oline Richards 


A king Jarrah, a fire look-out tree, a carved Boab, anda giant 
Blackboy are among the first of the trees to be listed on the Sig- 
nificant Tree Register currently being compiled by the National 
Trust in Western Australia. 

Each of these trees is at least several centuries old, the Jarrah 
possibly a thousand years old, and as well as being a venerable 
age they are also impressive for their physical size and grandeur. 

These are some of the criteria for nominating trees for the 
Register. Trees are also nominated for their historical associ- 
ations, aesthetic quality and horticultural or botanical 
significance. 

The Significant Tree Register was launched in Western Aus- 
tralia in 1983, with the National Trust and the Tree Society com- 
bining forces to undertake the administration of the project and 
to process the nominations. Since then some two hundred nom- 
inations have been assessed and twenty trees entered on the Reg- 
ister. Nominations have come from all over the State, and 
represent a wide diversity of species, both indigenous and intro- 
duced. A large number of nominations were received from 
government departments and the various authorities who were 
approached to participate, such as the Forests Department, the 
Public Works Department, King’s Park and local councils. Nom- 
inations have also come from community groups and interested 
individuals. - 

Processing even this number of nominations has not been 
without problems for the small voluntary committee concerned. 
The logistics of the task are somewhat daunting when the size 
of the State is taken into account. Nominations of trees have been 
received from such distant places as Wyndham in the north, Eucla 
on the South Australian border and Pemberton in the lower south- 
west. 

Processing each nomination requires that the tree be in- 
spected, measured, photographed and its background re- 
searched. In each assessment it is not only the qualities and 
characteristics which are important but also how these compare 
with other trees of the same species and similar age. We have 
had therefore to be concerned with building up a base of infor- 
mation about trees in Western Australia (both statistical and his- 
torical) and to use this as a means for assessing the significance 
of each individual. 

As is the case in so many areas, we found that much of the 
information that was required had not previously been gathered 
together. Amassing this information has certainly added to the 
complexity of the task; it is nevertheless a fascinating and re- 
warding aspect of the work. Virtually every nomination which is 
assessed demands further investigation and brings to light new 
information. 

Thus it was that a somewhat nondescript eucalypt, struggling 
to survive in a remote agricultural district, rapidly assumed sig- 
nificance when it was discovered that this tree was one of only 
two specimens known to still exist in the wild. 

In another instance a nine metre (thirty feet) tall Blackboy 
(Xanthorrhoea preisii), nominated for its size was found to be un- 
known to professional botanists who have been working on this 
species. It was found to be taller than any they had encountered 
previously. The growth rate of this species has been a matter of 
popular interest for many years, and has recently been estab- 
lished as a result of scientific research. With a growth rate of 2.5 
cm a year, the specimen listed on the Register has been estimated 


as being around 370 years old. 

Other trees have been of interest for their historical associ- 
ations, such as the “Proclamation Tree” at Fremantle which was 
planted in 1890 to celebrate the end of the State’s colonial status. 
The large English oaks (Quercus robur) some 150 years old, 
planted on the banks of the Swan River at the National Trust’s 
property, Tranby House, and the “Gloucester Tree” which bears 
a royal name, are other examples. 

The “Gloucester Tree” is a giant 61 metre (200 feet) Karri, 
which stands in the State Forest at Pemberton. Formerly used as 
a fire look-out tree, it was one of a network of nine tree look-outs 
which were constructed in the Karri forest region between 1936 
and 1952. Look-out cabins constructed in the tops of the huge 
Karri trees were used by the Forests Department for spotting 
forest fires during the summer months. It was a unique and ef- 
fective fire detection system which lasted until as recently as 1972, 
when it was superseded by the present aerial fire spotting system. 

The “Gloucester Tree” is the last in this network to remain, 
its cabin is still intact and provides an exhilarating view of the 
surrounding forests. Thousands of tourists who have ventured to 
climb the tree have experienced the awesomeness of the view 
and sensed in a very real way the skill and courage of those 
pioneer foresters who constructed and manned these look-outs, 
with their well-equipped cabins and timber pegged ladders that 
spiral vertically 200 feet up the massive trunks of the trees. 

Several Boab trees in the Kimberley have similar historical 
associations. The Boab (Adansonia gregorii) is a fascinating tree; 
it is found only in the Kimberley region and in nearby parts of 
the Northern Territory. By any standards it is a most striking tree 
in the landscape. It is closely associated with the Aboriginal cul- 
ture of the Kimberley region, and has traditionally featured as a 
street tree in the region’s small isolated towns. It has been planted 
in the gardens of the inland pastoral stations and missions, and 
in some cases specimens up to 6 metres (20 feet) tall have been 
transplanted from the wild to create instant effects in these 
gardens. 

The trunks of the trees assume a distinctive swollen form and 
the older trees have a tendency to become hollow, often devel- 
oping a cavity of substantial size. Two Boab trees, one at Derby 
and the other at Wyndham, are known to have been used as tem- 
porary prisons, where prisoners were held overnight when being 
brought into the towns from outlying areas. 

The surface of the trunk of the Boab tree is extremely soft, 
which means it can easily be carved and many of the trees bear 
distinctive Aboriginal carvings, while others were marked to re- 
cord the camp sites of early explorers or the names of early 
settlers. 

The size of the trunks and the ease with which they can be 
marked have also encouraged people to be ambitious in their 
efforts. A tree on Ord River Station was carved by the Manager 
at the time, some eighty years ago, with this heartfelt, irreverent 
yet amusing line verse: 


O Heavenly Father, if You please, 

We pray to Thee on bended knee, 

That Thou and Thy dear Son, Our Lord, 
Will keep the Cockies off the Ord. 

O paralyse the duffer’s hand, 

As he lifts up his flaming brand, 

Keep Poddy-dodgers from the glen, 

For Jesus Christ’s sake, amen. 

Now, O God, forgive our sins, 

And may every cow on Ord have twins. 
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Trees we want to keep (cont.) 


We have not been able to discover whether this tree is still in 
existence, for despite the introduction of modern technology, 
communications with the Kimberley still retain much of their 
frontier-like character. 

Another Boab bearing an equally impressive historical carv- 
ing is, however, known to exist and has been listed on the Reg- 
ister. This is the “Mermaid Tree” at Careening Bay in the Prince 
Regent River Reserve. It was carved by members of the crew of 
HMC Mermaid in 1820, during a survey expedition of the Aus- 
tralian coastline carried out by Philip Parker King between 1818 
and 1821. The inscription is a stunning 3.6 metre (12 feet) long, 
with large 40cm (16 inch) letters scored deeply into the trunk. 
Growing in such an isolated place this tree was virtually unknown 
until it was “rediscovered” in 1973 by a scientific party working 
in the area. 

Another such isolated tree is a single Tuart tree growing at the 
abandoned Telegraph Station site at Eucla. This lone tree, and 
the ruins of the station buildings are now being engulfed by shift- 
ing sand dunes moving inland from the coast. The tree is believed 
to be a survivor of a row of trees planted by one of the Station 
Masters during World War One. 

Tuart trees are indigenous to Western Australia, and have been 
planted widely throughout the drier rural areas along the south- 
ern coast, even though this is well out of their natural range. This 
particular specimen is of interest both as an example of a local 
tree which enjoyed popularity as a useful and ornamental tree 
where it was difficult to grow other species, and for its tenacity 
in surviving this most hostile of environments. 

Notable examples of other species, such as the Moreton Bay 
Fig (Ficus macrophylla), Port Jackson Fig (Ficus rubiginosa), Nor- 
folk Island Pine (Araucaria heterophylla), Bunya Bunya Pine (Ar- 
aucaria bidwillii), London Plane (Plantanus x acerifolia), Canary 
Island Date Palm (Phoenix canariensis), Common Olive (Olea eu- 
ropea), and Stone Pine (Pinus pinea), to name only a few, which 
were planted in many other parts of Australia as well as in West- 
ern Australia during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
all warrant listing. Many are fine trees which make an important 
visual contribution to our urban environments in the capital city 
and in the suburbs and country towns. The oldest of these trees 
are between 100 and 150 years old and many are over mature. 
How long they can be expected to live is a matter for conjecture. 
Quite simply, we don’t know what the normal life span of many 
of these popular introduced species is, growing in this State. 

It is important that we protect and keep these old, large and 
interesting trees as a part of our environment for as long as pos- 
sible, to enrich both our enjoyment of our world and our under- 
standing of it. 

These trees listed below have been entered on the National 
Trust of Australia (WA) Register of Significant Trees: 

Adansonia gregorii (Boab); “Mermaid Tree”, Prince Regent 
River Reserve, West Kimberley. 

Callistemon phoeniceus (Lesser Bottlebrush); Darkan, West 
Arthur. 

(An extensive thicket growing naturally on a farming property 
and covering an area of 2 ha.) 

Eucalyptus diversicolor (Karri); “Gloucester Tree”, State For- 
est, Pemberton. 

(This tree, which has already been described, derives its pop- 
ular name from HRH the Duke of Gloucester who witnessed the 
original pegging of the tree in 1947). 


Eucalyptus marginata (King Jarrah); State Forest, Sawyers 
Valley. 

(Particularly large trees in WA. forests are popularly known 
as King Trees. King Jarrahs are those trees with a diameter of 
at least 200 cm; this particular specimen has a diameter of 255 
cm and is considered to be of considerable age). 

Ficus macrophylla (Moreton Bay Fig); Bassendean. 

(One of the earliest figs to have been planted in the metro- 
politan area; it is 20 metres high and has a canopy spread of 34 
metres). 

Nuytsia floribunda (W.A. Christmas Tree); Hilton. 

(A group of three fine specimens growing in a suburban street 
verge, remnant specimens of a fast disappearing species in the 
metropolitan area). 

Quercus robur (English Oak); Fred Jacoby Park, Mundaring. 

(One of the largest oaks now growing in W.A., it was planted 
in the 1870s and now stands 29 metres high and has a canopy 
spread of 30 metres). 

Eucalyptus calophylla (Marri); Albany Highway, Williams. 

(A single tree growing on the side of a country road; a fine 
example of the species). 

Olea europea (Common Olive); Shire of Greenough. 

(Estimated age 130 years, and outstanding for its huge can- 
opy spread of 50 metres). 

Adansonia gregorii (Boab); Derby, West Kimberley Shire. 

(An outstanding example of the species in a prominent loca- 
tion along a major road). 

Quercus robur (English Oak); Tranby House, Maylands. 

(Two large old trees associated with the historic Tranby House). 

Camellia japonica (Camellia); Hamel Nursery, Waroona. 

(A group of 16 trees with average height of 5.5 metres). 

Eucalyptus diversicolor (Karri); Four Acres, State Forest, 
Manjimup. 

(Four specimens of outstanding height and growing naturally 
in a curious formation). 

Ficus macrophylla (Moreton Bay Fig); St. Marks Church, 
Bunbury. 

(A huge tree with a canopy spread of 42 metres, associated 
with the historic Wollaston Church). 

Ficus macrophylla (Moreton Bay Fig); “Proclamation Tree”, 
Fremantle. 

(A commemorative tree planted to mark the granting of re- 
sponsible government to the colony of Western Australia in 1890). 

Ficus macrophylla (Moreton Bay Fig); Murray Street, Perth. 

(A well known landmark which dominates an important his- 
toric precinct in the capital city). 

Ficus rubiginosa (Port Jackson Fig); St. George’s Terrace, Perth. 

(A single tree, associated with an historic building and re- 
tained as part of a major commercial re-development). 

Xanthorrhoea preisii (Blackboy); Shire of Augusta, Margaret 
River. 

(Notable for its height and age). 

Eucalyptus gomphocephela (Tuart); Shire of Dundas. 

(A lone tree at the abandoned site of the old Eucla Telegraph 
Station). 

Ulmus procera (English Elm); William Street, Perth. 

(A group of three trees, remnants of a domestic garden, and 
now a prominent feature in the forecourt of a large office building). 


Anyone interested in the Register may contact the 
National Trust at 139 St. George’s Terrace, Perth, or by 
phoning (09) 321.6088. 
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Trees we want to keep (cont.) 


THE PRISON TREE, DERBY 
(photo: Oline Richards) 





FICUS MACROPHYLLA, 
MURRAY STREET, PERTH. 
(September 1984) 


(photo: Oline Richards) 





EUCALYPTUS SPECIES, 
EUCLA TELEGRAPH STATION (1979) 


(photo: A. Hall) 
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The Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh 


by Pauline Tully 


The foundation of the Royal Botanic Gardens Edinburgh dates 
from the year 1670, when Dr Robert Sibbald, the first Professor 
of Medicine at Edinburgh University, and Dr Andrew Balfour be- 
gan to grow medicinal plants on a small plot.of land, 12 metres 
square, at St. Anne’s Yard near Holyrood Palace. Six years later 
a second garden was established where Waverley Station stands 
to-day, and in 1761 the entire collections of both gardens were 
transferred to a new site. 

It was not until 1820, however, that a start was made to an- 
other move — this time to its present site at Inverleith; this was 
an undertaking of three years duration, supervised by William 
McNab, one of the leading horticulturists of his day. McNab was 
also the inventor of a transplanting machine which proved a great 
success in allowing mature trees to be moved without loss. 

Later in the nineteenth century a rock garden was begun, but 
between 1908 and 1914 this was totally rebuilt, using a specially 
selected conglomerate rock from the slopes of Ben Ledi in 
Perthshire, and sandstone from the moister areas of Dumfries. 
This rock garden is now world famous and considered one of the 
world’s greatest for its outstanding landscaping, excellent con- 
struction and quite extraordinary collection of every type of suit- 
able rockery plant, from such varied environs as hot 
Mediterranean areas to the permafrost regions of the Arctic. Be- 
cause of somewhat limited information the average tourist vis- 


iting Edinburgh is inclined to visualise the Botanic Garden as one 
huge rock garden, for that is the part most publicised. So it is 
with delighted surprise that you encounter, among other places 
of interest, a Woodland Garden, a beautiful Rhododendron Walk, 
well planted Exhibition Houses and the rather enchanting mini- 
ature plants of the Alpine House. 

Entering by the East Gate the visitor comes first to the Heath 
Garden, with low clumps of many varieties of Erica from all parts 
of the U.K. as well as from central and southern Europe; also 
Daboecia species and thirty different forms of Calluna vulgaris. 
This must be a pleasant sight from June onwards, and I imagine 
a great attraction for bees! But there was little in flower in May. 

From there one is confronted by the almost overwhelming size 
and height of the Rock Garden. It is an achievement, so beauti- 
fully designed that it appears to have been in existence for many 
ages and not man-made at all. Although there is a certain rug- 
gedness of rock, there are also gently rounded contours, and with 
it all a neatness that gives a feeling of tender loving care. I could 
but heartily agree with a young American tourist's remark “Gee, 
that sure is something”. 

Then began a couple of happy hours exploring along path- 
ways and easily negotiated rocky stairways where prostrate and 
creeping shrubs and mats of herbaceous plants partly covered 
the rocks, and small shrubs, perennials and clumps of bulbous 


(photo: PAULINE TULLY) 
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Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh (cont.) 


plants filled spaces in between. Prostrate conifers, many of them 
Junipers, and trailing Cotoneasters help to hide the bare faces 
of the big boulders, and there are several dwarf conifers of rotund 
and conical shapes in various shades of green placed in positions 
that are exactly right for them. It was rather late for spring bulbs, 
but the charming little Narcissus cyclamineus was still in flower 
and a few Fritillaria. Noteworthy alpines forming clumps of colour 
were Saxifrages, Gentians, Pulsatillas, particularly P. rubra, Pri- 
mulas of many varieties — a curious one, P. denticulata, with a 
tight ball of purplish flowers on the end of its stem like a toffee 
apple. Ourisia “Snowflake” from New Zealand, the very bright 
purple of Aubretia deltoides “Carnival” and its variegated form 
spill over rocks. Arenaria tetraqueira made an impressive thick 
and snowy ground-cover with the “Hedgehog Broom” Erinacea 
anthyllis a compact bunch of lavender nearby. 

Aethionema “Warley Rose” was eye-catching — a nine inch 
ground-cover of blue-grey foliage and bright pink flowers. 

On the northern or cool side of the Rock garden were many 
cushion Saxifrages, small yellow flowered Drabas, Alyssum tor- 
tuosum, Lewisia tweedyi, some Androsaces, Raoulia, and several 
dwarf Primulas, P “Windward Blue” being particularly attrac- 
tive, as well as the unusual Ranunculus figaria “Cuprea”, apricot 
coloured and daisy petalled, and not like a buttercup at all! Also 
in this area was Pinus pumila, a dwarf Siberian pine with red new 
growth that was very ornamental. Some forms of the smaller 
Rhododendrons are to be seen here and there in many parts of 
the Rock Garden — the pink carpeting R. forestii var repens and 
the pale yellow R. rupicola var chryseum | noted particularly. At 
the highest point above the little stream and waterfall is a section 
devoted to the Scottish mountain flora. 

After reluctantly wending my way down again, I moved along 
to the Woodland Garden which is in complete contrast, being 
rather informal with grassy paths meandering through groups of 
Pines and Camellias, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, Cotoneasters 
and a number of other shrubs, giving shelter to the Hostas, 
Meconopsis, Bergenias and Primulas which appear to be grow- 
ing wild; there are lots of Mayflower Lilies, Maianthemum kam- 
tschaticum, which definitely are. This merges into the Peat Garden, 
which offers shade to the many moisture loving plants which are 
set in irregularly terraced beds supported by peat turves. 
Gaultherias, Pernettyas, Schizocodon, Soldanelloides, Shortia 
uniflora and S. uniflora grandiflora were there, as were the yellow 
Meconopsis, Villosas and Trillium. 

I was there at the right time of the year to enjoy the Rhodod- 
endron Walk which is extensive. There is really no need for a list 
of the many named varieties — enough to say that they were all 
there, and in their full beauty. 

The Exhibition Plant Houses were a wonderful bonus. The 
Cactus and Succulent House contained everything from the little 
Lithops or “Living Stones” to the tallest Euphorbia. The warm 
Aquatic House was dominated by a large pool containing Water 
Lilies and fringed with many water-loving plants; crossing it was 
a curved bridge, the handrails thickly entwined with blue Dawn 
Flower, Pharbitis learii. But the Temperate Plant House was for 
me the greatest surprise. Here one can view the plants from both 
ground level and up almost in the tree tops along a raised walk- 
way which connects the Aquatic House and Fern House. I was 
“back home” again among our Australian native plants with Cal- 
listemon viminalis in full bloom; so too were Viola hederacea, 
Lechenaultia biloba, Hibbertia scandens, Pandorea pandorana, 
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Anigozanthus flavida and Acacia verticilliata, just a few of the forty 
different species of plants from “down under” that I listed. There 
is a forest of Tree Ferns in the Fern House, mostly Dicksonia ant- 
arctica and Cyathea australis, spreading their umbrella-like fronds 
over many smaller and filmy ferns, creating a watery-green light 
and that very special fern gully smell. After inspecting the other 
Exhibition Houses (Orchid, Peat, Palm and Tropical Aquatic), the 
small Alpine House was next in line. This was designed for the 
more tender species of alpine plants, needing some protection: 
all the plants being in pots sunk into moist sand and displayed 
on benches. Some of them were small bulbous types — Crocus 
for instance — and there were dwarf Primulas, Androsaces, tight 
cushions of certain Saxifrages and many others. The sink gar- 
dens outside held many delightful tiny plants that really com- 
pelled a close inspection. These are the hardier little alpines, 
seldom if ever seen in Australia, none of which I recognised, and, 
frustratingly, not labelled. 

Time was running out as I had been walking through the Gar- 
den for no less than five hours! There was still so much to see 
and enjoy and a stroll through the Arboretum, which is the larg- 
est section of the Garden, showed many of the deciduous trees 
not yet in full leaf. This must be a fine sight in autumn with dif- 
ferent species of Rowan, Hawthorn, Birch, Beech, Chestnut and 
Maple a mass of red and gold. Gradually moving uphill I reached 
Inverleith House which stands at the highest point of the Garden 
and provides a wonderful view of the City of Edinburgh over the 
treetops. From here also it is possible to look down on the large 
Pond. Before the Garden was constructed this area was only a 
bog. Now it is a very inviting water garden which provides the 
main source of water for the Rock Garden stream, to where it is 
pumped. There was no time for a closer look, but I did make a 
brief visit to the Demonstration Garden which is of particular 
interest to the keen gardener, showing the development of a num- 
ber of popular plant groups through breeding, also plantings of 
culinary herbs, grasses and plant family relationships. 

Once more I came to the Rock garden for a quick farewell 
inspection and to take some photographs, only to find that my 
camera was not functioning properly. This did not worry me un- 
duly as I intended spending another full day at this especially 
interesting and beautiful place when | returned to Edinburgh. This, 
alas, was not to be, for when I did come back to the Scottish 
capital it poured with rain for the duration of my stay. However, 
I feel sure that wonderful Rock Garden will still be there for many 
years to come and, hopefully, I shall be able to visit the Royal 
Botanic Gardens again in the not too distant future. 
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Thomas Lana, 
Nurseryman 


by Barney Hutton 


Part Two 

In the Ballarat Directory for 1865-66 an advertisement states 
that the value of Thomas Lang’s nursery stock was upwards of 
five thousand pounds, and that he had spent more than one thou- 
sand pounds in importing new plants and fruit trees from Europe 
and America. He had ready for sale twenty thousand fruit trees, 
one thousand Turkey oaks, one thousand elms, five thousand 
English oaks, two thousand hazel and large numbers of other 
trees. 

Fortunately there are some accession lists of plants received 
into Lang’s nursery for the years July 1856 to October 1859 and 
1860 to 1867. Many of the plants came from local nurserymen, 
but the consignments from England are of most interest. He ob- 
tained fruit trees and other trees from the firm of T. Rivers of 
Sawbridgeworth, Hertfordshire. One example of a consignment 
he received in 1861 is indicative of many that he received. It con- 
sisted of : 

Plum stocks — 500 

Crabs, 2 years — 4,000 
Thorns, 1 year — 1,000 

Pears, 1 year — 1,000 
Cherries, 2 years — 4,000 
Elms, 1 year — 1,000 (all dead) 
Turkey oaks, 2 years — 1,000 
Horse chestnuts — 1,000 
Oaks, scarlet — 100 

Oaks, fastigiate — 100 

One can only wonder how they were packed for the long voy- 
age. The numbers were far too many for Wardian cases. We do 
know, however, that in 1861 Rivers announced “Roses and forest 
trees can now be sent to the most distant colonies without hazard 
and should be shipped to New Zealand and Australia in Decem- 
ber” (Country Life 25/6/81). 

In the Ballarat Horticultural shows there was keen rivalry be- 
tween the local nurseryman, Thomas Lang, R.U. Nicholls, George 
Smith and J. Duncan. Before moving tu Melbourne Lang cer- 
tainly gained more prizes than the others over the years. As 
already noted he gained a prize for roses in the first show, but he 
continued to dominate the rose section nearly every year. The 
accession lists shows that he imported roses from Rivers and also 
from William Paul. He would probably have been familiar with 
Thomas Rivers “Rose Growers Guide” first published in 1837 
which came out in its 11th edition in 1877. Rivers, described’as 
“the first rose grower in England” by Mrs Gore in her “Rose Fan- 
ciers’ Manual”, made frequent trips to the rose growers of France, 
who held him in high esteem. The names in rose lists of this time 
are mainly French. Other nurseries in Australia were undoubt- 
edly also obtaining roses from overseas. B. and S. Johnson and 
George Brunning, both well known as specialists in roses, also 
supplied Lang. 

His catalogue No 20 for 1868 lists 115 hybrid perpetuals, 
most with French names, 12 select Bourbons, 21 select Tea Roses, 
6 Noisettes and 15 miscellaneous roses. 

Whilst Lang’s nursery at Warrenheip was twenty acres in 1858, 

by 1869 it was thirty acres and stock value had gone up from 
five thousand pounds to ten thousand pounds. By 1872 the nurs- 


ery was some forty acres in extent and it seems Lang was anx- 
ious to shed “the minute details of the nursery”. 

Mention has already been made of the Commercial Circular 
he issued when a nurseryman in Kilmarnock. He did the same 
in Ballarat, issuing a “Horticultural Calendar” which came out 
monthly. Only three have been sighted and they came with the 
catalogues from Kilmarnock. These calendars were sent free to 
all who applied for them. They contained details of Meetings and 
Exhibitions, of seeds to be planted, and items of general horti- 
cultural interest. 

In 1874 Lang was offering a large selection of gladioli, some 
seventy-seven varieties of European origin and thirty-six vari- 
eties raised in his own nursery (Catalogue No 44). These were 
raised by William Harvie, his son-in-law, who selected them from 
twenty thousand seedlings. The catalogue also states that “some 
of them were grown in one of the very finest London nurseries 
in 1872, alongside the newest French and English varieties, and 
Australia was not disgraced by the comparison that was then 
made”. 

Lang’s nursery was well known for its fruit trees, particularly 
apples and pears. In the autumn show at Ballarat in 1869 the 
Horticultural Society of Victoria “sent a superb collection of pears 
and apples and other fruits with whom Messrs Lang and Co. ran 
a pretty equal race with a prodigious collection of named apples 
and pears” (BS 22/3/69). 

E.E. Pescott says of Thomas Lang he “should be remembered 
as the one who discovered the fact that woolly aphis did not at- 
tack the roots of the Northern Spry apple. Because of the serious 
attack of this pest, apple growing in Australia was faced with 
great loss, if not extinction. As a result of Lang’s discovery apple 
trees were grafted on root stocks of Northern Spry and so the 
industry was saved”. It has not been possible to establish when 
he made this discovery. In 1871 (Catalogue No 37) he says apples 
are on Northern Spry stock and and Majetin stock, so he must 
have been using Northern Spry well before this date. However, 
next year in Catalogue No 39 he makes special mention of the 
“valuable stock of apple trees grafted on Majetin stock”. Ac- 
cording to Muriel Smith’s Apple Register Winter Majetin (syn. 
Majetin and Yorkshire Beefing) is resistant to woolly aphis like 
Northern Spry. Lang says it has been found to be a resister of 
blight for upwards of half a century. 

Among the many conifers to capture the imagination in the 
nineteenth century was the Wellingtonia gigantea (Sequoia gigan- 
tea). These were available in New South Wales in 1860 from 
Thomas Shepherd’s Chatsworth Nursery, and Lang was selling 
them in June 1860 for 42/- each. He planted one out in his nurs- 
ery and in 1874 it was already twenty seven feet high after four- 
teen years (Hort. Cal. March 1874). 

Lang was obviously an advocate of street planting in Ballarat. 
E.E. Pescott says he made the first plantings in Sturt Street. He 
was appointed “Honorary Superintendent of Street Plantings” 
(BS letter 7/7/60). These plantations were along the Melbourne 
Road. Though there had been earlier a certain amount of ridicule 
for such activity the Ballarat Star in 1868 says “the blue gum 
avenue in Sturt Street is the pride of the town”, and later that 
year (27/6/68) says “The example of Ballarat seems to have 
been particularly potential in inducing street planting whether 
by corporation or individual residents. Geelong, Sandhurst and 
even Melbourne are now following suit”. How true this really is 
I do not know. 

Lang’s “Notes on Plants received in the Nursery” give details 
of named varieties of rhododendrons received from England 
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Thomas Lang, Nurseryman (cont.) 


either from Veitch or N. Low and Co. The earliest reference is 
for 1859 when he imported one hundred and twenty four from 
England, though the names are not given. Prior to this he had 
obtained a few from T. Adcock of Geelong and several from John 
Rule. 

Lang continued to add steadily to his list of rhododendrons 
during the 1860s but they made slow progress as a popular shrub. 
In The Australasian of 16th November 1867 eleven “Indian Rho- 
dodendrons” are named and the article goes on to commend this 
“prince of ornamental evergreen shrubs”. In another article in 
the same month we read “thanks to the perseverance and skill 
of some of our best practicals (i.e. nurserymen) we now have the 
pleasure of seeing rhododendrons growing and flowering freely 
in our shrubbery borders”. How extensively they were being 
grown it is not possible to say, but that they were beginning to 
attract attention is indicated by an account of the R.H.S. Show 
in 1872. In this is the report of “the first show of rhododendrons 
that has ever been made in the Colony”. James Scott of Haw- 
thorn showed eight varieties and Thomas Lang seven, one of 
which was “Bella Wilfer”, his own hybrid of a “delicate lemon 
white”. - 

In 1874 The Australasian had an article on Lang’s rhodod- 
endrons of which over a hundred varieties had been imported. 
Many of these were being shown at his Collins Street Nursery 
(St. James Nursery). Of special interest is the mention of the 
largest plant of all “a Victorian seedling bearing handsome scar- 
let flowers and named after Mr J.W. Grieg of Toorak”. The writer 
hopes the firm will follow up the work of hybridizing, but other 
than the two varieties mentioned it is not known if this work was 
carried on further. However, Lang must surely have the distinc- 
tion of being the first hybridiser of rhododendrons in Victoria and 
perhaps in Australia. 

Gooseberries are hardly ever seen in the shops to-day, yet last 
century they were widely grown. Lang only had ordinary red, 
white, green and yellow in 1865, but had imported “a fine col- 
lection of Lancastrian varieties”. Gooseberry shows were pop- 
ular in Lancashire, Cheshire and the Midlands, though they had 
started much earlier. In 1865, in Catalogue No 20, Lang says he 
has “new and superior varieties all introduced by us with the 
exception of six sorts”. There were twenty-five named varieties 
and twenty-three extra fine named varieties. In 1873 he offers 
“New Prize Takers from Lancashire, many having taken 100 and 
200 prizes at the great Gooseberry Shows”. The National 
Gooseberry Collection at Manchester University holds 160 va- 
rieties whilst we can only get one variety, “Roaring Lion”, a prize 
winner in 1825. 


Edna Walling 


You'd have loved us! y 

We specialise in rare and old-fashioned wae 
plants for gardens of yore, building over 24 
years, a reputation for knowing and growing 


plants for gardens in the 1800's. 


Only 15 minutes from Geelong. 
Sorry no mail orders or catalogue. 


WIRRUNA NURSERY 
Ocean Grove Rd, Wallington 3221. Ph: (052) 50-1971 


















CONIFERS 
$2 AND UNDER 
FRUIT TREES 
& ROSES 


_ Write or Ring for Free Catalogue Now! 


INVERGOWRIE 
FARM NURSERY 


Wilson's Lane, 
Exeter, N.S.W. 2580 
Ph (048) 83 4277 


Lang names, in his 1865 catalogue, a number of people who 
have had “satisfactory transactions with the firm”. The list in- 
cludes the Directors of the Melbourne and Sydney Botanic Gar- 
dens. The Director of the latter, Mr Charles Moore, visited the 
nursery and is quoted as saying “I entertain a very high opinion 
of your nursery grounds and it is but doing you a simple justice 
to state that yours is by far the best arranged collection of Sale- 
able Plants that I have seen in any of these Colonies”. Likewise, 
John G. Veitch of London, who visited several nurseries around 
Sydney, Melbourne and Ballarat is quoted as saying “I have no 
hesitation in stating that in my opinion your nursery at Warren- 
heip is the most practically arranged of any I have seen in these 
Colonies, and your Nursery Stock is the largest I have seen in 
Australia”. 

These cannot be considered polite pronouncments for the evi- 
dence is available in the catalogues to show that no other nursery 
could rival his in the range of plants he had available. He had 
extensive lists of all kinds of trees, shrubs, roses, bulbs and corms, 
fruit trees, stove and greenhouse plants, herbaceous plants, ferns 
and lycopods, flower and vegetable seeds, many of which were 
of his own raising. Several nurseries carried many of these lines 
but I haven’t.discovered any nursery that could rival all that he 
had to offer. 

In 1872 Lang was anxious to lighten his work load and, as he 
says, “retire from the nursery business” but it is very uncertain 
what happened at this time. E.E. Pescott says that he started the 
Cremorne Nursery in 1870, but it is not listed in the Melbourne 
Directory until 1877. A more likely date is supported by Miss 
Nidschelm, whose father worked for Lang and who stated that 
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her father, James Nidschelm, and Lang’s foreman, Charles Mer- 
ton, moved to Melbourne to work in the Cremorne Nursery, which 
opened in 1875. F 

Lang was also manager of the Costerfield Gold and Antimony 
Mining Co. and meetings of the Directors were held in Ballarat, 
but moved to Melbourne in 1874, which, perhaps, lends weight 
to the Cremorne Nursery's opening in 1875. However his wife 
may have been already livingin Melbourne so that their son could 
attend the University. What happened to the Ballarat nursery 
remains obscure. It continued under his name up to 1881, when 
it became Lang, Rennie and Co. Sebastian Rennie was a profes- 
sional horticulturist who had been a member of the Ballarat Hor- 
ticultural Society for many years. 

Lang’s Cremorne Nursery was bought by Law Somner in 1881. 
The sale is thought to have been due to money lost in the Cos- 
terfield Gold and Antimony Mining venture, which, though it 
prospered for a time, ran into financial difficulties ending with 
its sale in 1884. 

Lang retained his business as seedsman in Melbourne until 
his death on 18th November 1896. The connection with the Bal- 
larat nursery may have only been in name. It continued to gain 
prizes but these were fewer and fewer as the years went by, and 
from 1893 on it ceases to figure in the prize list at the Ballarat 
Horticultural Shows. 

Lang was musical as indeed were his whole family. He played 
the flute and his wife and two daughters were excellent pianists. 
In her own right his wife, Matilda, must have been a remarkable 
person. She opened a “finishing school” in Ballarat in 1856, 
teaching French, music and embroidery; she invented a washing 
machine, or as she called it “Mrs Lang’s Patent Domestic Wash- 
ing Table”, which was patented in many countries and attracted 
favourable comment in The Town and Country Journal of 7th 
December 1872. 

The early nurserymen of the nineteenth century were re- 
markable men who adapted successfully to a new environment. 


Sundials by Sundials Australia 


This photograph from Sundials Australia is of a standard oc- 
tagonal “skirt-edge” sundial designed specially for Adelaide. 
Other standard dials are available for Sydney, Melbourne and 
Canberra. Custom-made dials, scientifically constructed for any 
given latitude and longitude, are also available. 

Standard dials cost from $180 (according to gnomon pattern) 
and custom-made dials from $300. 

The gnomon on the dial illustrated is the “sunflame” pattern. 
A “filigree” pattern can be fitted at a small extra cost. 

All dials are cast in solid bronze, and full installation instruc- 
tions are included with each one, so that they will tell the time 
accurately for as long as the earth continues to go round the sun! 

For further information write to: 

NSW and ACT; The Australian Garden Journal, PO Box 588, 
Bowral, 2576; tel (048) 61.1884. 

Other States; Sundials Australia, 3/114 Strangeways Ter- 
race, North Adelaide, SA 5006; tel (08) 267.1570 or (08) 49.8774 
(after hours only). 


Thomas Lang was, I believe, outstanding in what he achieved in 
his nurseries. I have so far found no tribute to him in any obituary. 
Apart fom his horticultural activities and his advocacy of street 
planting he was one of the founding members of the Ballarat 
Mechanics Institute, a President of the Ballarat Chamber of 
Commerce, a foundation member of the Ballarat Horticultural 
Society, and was writing gardening articles for the Kyneton 
Guardian from 1893 on. We are fortunate indeed to have so many 
of his catalogues giving us a wealth of information about plants 
available during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


Sources 

Victorian Historical Magazine, vol 18, Feb 1940 “Victorian 
Historical Pioneers” by E.E. Pescott. 

Nineteenth Century Plant Nursery Catalogues of South East 
Australia, by R. Polya. 

BS refers to the Ballarat Star, advertisements and accounts 
of the Ballarat Horticultural Society’s Shows. 

Dick Institute, Kilmarnock, Ayrshire, provided information 
from Directories, three hitherto unknown Lang catalogues and 
Horticultural Calendars, and cuttings from the Kilmarnock 
Standard. 

Miss Ellison Harvis, great grand-daughter of Thomas Lang, 
kindly provided much information about the Lang family and in 
particular made available the lists of plants received into the 
nursery. 

Illustrated London News, Oct 1984. 

Country Life, 25th June 1981; article on Thomas Rivers by 
H. Le Rougetel. 

The Development of Garden Plants, by Richard Gorer. 

Miss Nidschelm was interviewed by Mr Roff of the Ballarat 
Historical Society. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


On the Trail of Australian 


Wildflowers 


by Edna Walling; published by Mulini Press, 
Canberra; recommended retail price $25.00. 
reviewed by Tim North 


Edna Walling died leaving at least five unpublished manu- 
scripts. This is one of them, and as the publisher tells us it is 
brought to us now through the co-operation of three people — 
her niece Barbara Barnes who owns the copyright of all Edna 
Walling’s works, Jean Galbraith, the botanist and garden writer 
who helped her over many years with plant identification and 
who has edited the text, and another friend, Moira Pye who has 
contributed some poems and a water colour of East Point, Edna’s 
seaside home near Lorne, which is featured on the dust cover 
and frontispiece. 

It is clear from the text that this book was written before Edna 
Walling moved to East Point in 1951 — East Point was one of 
her favourite places and the subject of another unpublished work 
“The Happiest Days of My Life”. It therefore pre-dates her “Aus- 
tralian Roadsides” which was published in 1952 and in some in- 
stances foreshadows this later work. This was about the time when 
she was becoming very preoccupied with conservation issues and 
the use of native plants in gardens; as Peter Watts says in his book 
“The Gardens of Edna Walling” (National Trust, Victoria, 1981), 
“it would appear that in some short space of time the notion of 
a purely native garden crystallized in her mind to such an extent 
that she could see no reason why anyone should persist with ex- 
otic plants in the Australian environment”. This feeling is very 
evident in this book, in which references to “gardens of Nature's 
making” abound; she refers scathingly to “landscape gardening” 
and a garden which contained “a purple-leaved this and a bronze- 


leaved that and the inevitable Blue Spruce”; on finding a log cabin 
in the Grampians to whose natural setting had been added some 
“ornamental” trees and shrubs she was only restrained from rip- 
ping out the offending additions by the fact that the owner was 
“so extremely nice and kind”. 

This can hardly be described as a full-length book; there are 
only about thirty-four pages of text and about as many pages of 
photographs — all of them taken during the 1940s, and because 
the originals were in poor condition the whole book has been 
printed in duotone, using brown and dark grey ink. 

Whether you agree with her beliefs or not, Edna Walling is 
always a delight to read; this is an attractively produced little 
book which will add to our understanding of this remarkable lady, 
who, twelve years after her death, still ranks as one of this coun- 
try’s outstanding, if not the outstanding,-garden designer. 


Rare and out-of-print 
gardening books 


Ivelet Books Ltd, 18 Fairlawn Drive, Redhill, Surrey RH1 6JP, 
England, specialise in antiquarian, rare and out-of-print books 
on agriculture, botany and the garden. 

A recent catalogue (No 18, 1985) lists, inter alia, the following: 
Garden Design of To-day (Percy Cane, 1934) 

Flowers and their Histories (Alice Coats, 1956) 

The English Garden (Ralph Dutton, 1950) 

The Picturesque (Christopher Hussey, 1927) 

Capability Brown and Humphrey Repton (Edward Hyams, 1971) 
Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum (J.C. Loudon, 1854) 
Alpine Flowers for Gardens (William Robinson, 1903) 

A Study of the Genus Paeonia (F.C. Stern, 1946) 

Landscape Gardening (Richard Sudell, 1933) 

Gardens in the Modern Landscape (Christopher Tunnard, 1938) 

Regular catalogues can be sent on request. 





How John Haws got it right from 
the start! 


The story behind the design and introduction of the Haws range 
of water cans, which have been in continuous production for up- 
wards of 100 years, began during the latter half of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign, when large glasshouse nurseries were being 
established around London and the large provincial cities. This 
development coincided with the hey-day of professional garden- 
ing on the landed estates of Great Britain, where the need of 
improved plant watering equipment had become obvious. 


At that time nurserymen and private gardeners were also in 
need of suitably designed cans for the watering of shelf grown 
plants; also for improved types of perforated roses for the water- 
ing of newly sown seeds, delicate seedlings and small plants. 


So it was that after much thought and trial prototypes John 
Haws evolved a watering can which has proved to be of perfect 
balance whether full, half-full or empty and which could be used 
without stress or strain by the operator for the watering of plants 
grown on relatively wide glasshouse benches and which obviated 
the need of a back bending exercise when used for the watering 
of ground grown crops. 


To this day the original basic design has not been altered in 
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any major particular and serves to remind us that John Haws got 
it right first time. All we have to do is “just add water”. 

John Haws died in the early years of the present century, leav- 
ing the business to his daughters under the management of young 
Arthur Edward Haws, a near relative. 

It was against stiff competition that Arthur Haws had to bat- 
tle, but he proved to be a man of initiative and enterprise, in that 
he sought still further to improve the quality and adaptability of 
his cans. High quality ensured a sustained demand from horti- 
cultural sundriesmen who supplied the needs of growers, nurs- 
erymen and gardeners. 

Arthur Haws was quick to notice that an uncontrolled jet of 
water emerging from the spout of a can could generate sufficient 
force to erode the soil from around container grown or open 
ground plants, thereby causing damage to tender or delicate plants 
and their surface root systems, as well as forming unwanted slurry 
on the soil surface around the plants. 

To counter this effect he fitted a wire gauze baffle at the inner 
opening to the spout which served to break the force of the water 
and at the same time arrest the penetration of solid matter which 
might clog the rose fitments. 

This improvement could not be copied by the makers of cheap 
imitations and Arthur made sure of the advantage by taking out 
further patents to cover improvements in design and the manner 
of their fitting. 








Arthur Haws spent a great deal of his time in perfecting the 
design of the two standard roses supplied with each can, one 
round, the other oval. Not only had the convex surface be ac- 
curate to ensure the correct spread of water over the ground, but 
the perforations had to be spaced and of the correct size to suit 
the gallonage of the cans to which they were fitted. 

These roses, like the cans, have stood the test of time, and 
are unequalled for the coarser watering of growing plants, or for 
the more sensitive task of watering newly sown seeds, germi- 
nating seedlings and fragile plantlets. 

He conceived the idea of tapering the perforations on the brass 
rose faces by using collet held sewing needles with the tips ground 
off for punching out the holes. He held the view that tapered 
holes were easier to clean when clogged with debris. Each hole 
was punched out one at a time on a foot-operated treadle by a 
lady worker who had shown a special affinity for this precise and 
exacting type of work. 

By the middle of the 1920s manufacturing facilities at the 
original Lower Clapton Road site could not be extended, so in 
1925 production was moved to Bishop’s Stortford in Hertford- 
shire, where he concentrated wholly on the manufacture of water 
cans, 

At peak production a total of 40 workers were employed, in- 
cluding management and office staff. Quality production was 
paramount, all cans being personally inspected by the works 
manager or Arthur Haws before despatch. 

The firm founded by John Haws has now amalgamated with 
that of E. Elliott, which was founded in 1903 and has remained 
very much a family business; it has been closely involved with 
the development and growth of the plastics industry, and to-day 
has a position of pre-eminence as precision technical moulders 
supplying the world’s markets — indeed it was E. Elliott who 
helped in the processing of the first moulded plastic watering can 
range. 

To-day the Haws Elliott range of metal and moulded plastic 
cans reign supreme amongst professional and amateur growers, 
and is frequently pictured in use by knowledgeable experts on 
television, in trade and gardening books, and is a fitting tribute 
to the two men who made the name of Haws a household word 
amongst gardeners — amateur or professional. 

(adapted from a leaflet published by Haws Elliott Ltd, Bescot 
Crescent, Walsall, Staffordshire, England) 


Under Wood Garden Detail 


Pam White has dabbled in clay for at least six years. She and 
her husband moved up from the Mornington Peninsula and now 
Pam has a combined studio and shop in Albert Park, Melbourne. 

Her interest lies in quality garden decorations and ornaments, 
especially wall plaques, which she makes in terracotta or buff- 
coloured raku clay. Individual plaques can be assembled to make 
a frieze, a high-relief three-dimensional frieze can be made to 
order, and she is happy to accept special orders for particular 
shapes and sizes. They are very decorative and every piece is 
individually made. 

There are also Chilstone and Malaysian pots and urns in soft 
colours and interesting shapes, as well as decorative Italian pots. 
Her wall pots, plain or decorated, can be fitted below a tap or 
used with a fountain. 

Something quite unique for the garden are brass bird taps, 
with a bird on top of the tap. The finish is patina or brass. Gully 
traps imported from France are made in cast iron and finished 
in a superb dark green colour. She also has Victorian wire plant 
stands. 

Small gifts in her studio include birds on sticks, made from 
terracotta, cedar garden stakes, and terracotta name stakes for 
plants. Plant lists can be sent to Pam to make up stakes specially 
for your garden. 

When next in Albert Park, call and see Pam at Under Wood 
Garden Detail, 7 Victoria Avenue, Albert Park, Melbourne; tel 
(03) 690.7794; open Tuesday to Friday, 10 am to 5 pm, also Sat- 
urday morning. 
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Letters 


Dear Tim, 

I wish to offer my congratulations to you and Keva for the 
excellent job you did in organizing the recent Garden Design 
Seminar in Bowral. 

John Patrick’s informative and enlightening approach to gar- 
den design was, I know, felt to be most valuable by all those at- 
tending to whom I spoke. 

Also enjoyed by all was John’s evening lecture on “The Origins 
and Development of the English Landscape Movement”. Having 
toured English gardens extensively myself, it was interesting to 
hear John’s impressions and | found his talk particularly 
appealing. 

I feel most fortunate in having been able to attend the Seminar 
and thought the trip from Adelaide thoroughly worthwhile. 

As the only South Australian delegate I would like to assure 
other members in South Australia and Western Australia of the 
value of attending interstate seminars, functions and other 
activities. 

I hope to see many of my colleagues at the A.G.H.S. Annual 
Conference in Canberra in October. 

With sincere thanks, 

Richard S. Nolan 

R.D.A., Dip. Hort. Mgmt. (NZ), Adv. Cert. Amenity 
Horticulture 

Adelaide, S.A. 
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Australian Plant Quarantine 
Regulations 


Australia has strictly enforced regulations which govern the 
importation of both live and dead material into the country and 
also, in some instances, its movement from one State or one region 
to another. 

These regulations serve two purposes: to prevent new pests 
and diseases from entering the country, and to prevent those that 
are already here from spreading to “clean” areas. 

As an example of what can happen, it appears that poplar 
rust, which has spread like wildfire over Australia, was intro- 
duced with poplar cuttings which were illegally imported. Thanks 
to our quarantine regulations we have remained free of such dev- 
astating plant diseases as Dutch elm disease and fireblight. 

Each State maintains its own restrictions and prohibitions on 
the movement of plant material, according to its particular needs 
and perceived threats. State authorities also act on behalf of the 
Commonwealth Department of Primary Industry on overseas 
quarantine matters. 

As these regulations are necessarily somewhat complex and 
subject to constant review, the following should be taken only as 
a brief guide to current requirements. Further details, and answers 
to specific enquiries, may be obtained from State Departments 
of Agriculture/Primary Industry, or from the Department of Pri- 
mary Industry in Canberra. Two booklets, “Summary of Aus- 
tralian Plant and Animal Quarantine Requirements” and 
“Travellers Guide to Plant Quarantine” are available from Aus- 
tralian Government Publishing Service bookshops in capital cities. 


Imports from overseas. 

All plants, whether living or dead, parts of plants (seeds, cut- 
tings, bulbs, etc) as well as articles made of wood, bamboo, etc. 
are subject to quarantine except as specified below, and must be 
submitted for inspection on arrival. If found to be diseased, or 
suspected of being diseased, they may be treated, destroyed, or 
re-shipped at the owner’s expense. 

Nursery stock, some seeds, and fresh fruit and vegetables re- 
quire prior pemission to import, and applications must be made 
on the appropriate form to the Chief Quarantine Officer (Plants) 
in the State into which the importation is to be made. 

Certain plants that are classified as noxious weeds may not 
be imported. These include Cestrum parqui (Green Cestrum), 
Echium plantagineum (Paterson’s Curse), Eichornia crassifoes 
(Water Hyacinth), Euphorbia lathyris (Caper Spurge), Hypericum 
perforatum (St. John’s Wort), and Lantana camara (Common 
Lantana), as well as all plants of certain specified genera, which 
include Berberis, Datura, Helenium, and Mahonia. 

Soil is a prohibited import, and must be removed from the 
roots by washing before shipment. 


Nursery Stock ‘ 

Approval for import is only given for small lots of new varieties 
or strains, sufficient to permit their establishment under post- 
entry quarantine conditions. 

Annual quotas are set for different categories of plants. These 
at present are as follows: 

(a) food, fibre and energy crops are imported under sponsor- 
ships by State agricultural departments, and once established 
no more imports of a particular variety are permitted. 

(b) aquatic plants; 12 plants, plantlets, or bulbs. 

(c) bulbs and corms; maximum total quota is 1000 bulbs or 
corms: quotas for individual species are — tulips 1000, narcissus 
and nerines 500, gladioli 1000, hyacinth 500, all others 250. 


(d) ornamentals; a total of 500 per year per importer, with a 
maximum of 6 plants or 12 unrooted cuttings of each variety or 
cultivar permitted. If an importer uses a government station the 
quota is limited to 250. Roses have a quota of 40 plants or cut- 
tings (3 per cultivar) and 1000 budding eyes (100 per cultivar). 

(e) orchids; the quota is based on the size of the quarantine 
house; 1000 plants per annum per 10 sq. m. with a maximum 
at any one time of 30 plants per sq. m. of floor space. 


Treatment on arrival. 

All plants are treated on arrival to eliminate insect pests. The 
preferred treatment is fumigation with methyl bromide, but spe- 
cies known to be adversely affected by methyl bromide are given 
an insecticidal dip. 


Post-entry quarantine. 

Because the on-arrival treatment is only effective against in- 
sects, imported plants must be grown in quarantine for a period 
to allow detection of any diseases. The minimum quarantine 
period is three months. 

The majority of plants which do not survive in quarantine die 
because of adverse environmental conditions during transit, such 
as desiccation, overheating, over cooling, or lack of aeration. 

Plants may be grown in quarantine either in a government or 
a privately owned quarantine house, which must meet certain 
requirements and be approved by State quarantine authorities. 
The maximum number of plants at any one time in a quarantine 
house must not exceed 30 per sq. m. 


Fees payable. 

Examination and treatment fees:- 

plants, including cuttings — 25c each 

rose budding eyes — 5c each 

bulbs, corms, rhizomes and tubers — 10c each 

(minimum charge $10.00 per consignment) 
Care of plants in a government station:- : 

$2.00 per plant, corm, etc. (minimum charge $20.00 per 
consignment) 
Supervisory fee for private premises:- 

varies from $75.00 per 6 months up to $180.00 per 6 months 
according to size of house and number of plants. 


Tissue culture. 

Tissue culture is seen as a relatively safe way of introducing 
plant varieties; there is no restriction on the numbers that may 
be imported and growth in quarantine is not required. However, 
an import permit is needed and cultures are subject to inspection 
on arrival. Certain plants, e.g. strawberries, carnations, pelar- 
goniums and hydrangeas, must come only from approved 
sources. 


Seeds. 

Some seeds are restricted and may be imported only by spe- 
cial permit. These include avocados, beans and peas, cactus, 
Digitaria spp, elms, lettuce, Prunus spp, sunflowers, Nicotiana 
spp. 

Seeds not on the restricted list may be imported without prior 
permit but are subject to examination on arrival. 

Seed in hermetically sealed containers may be imported un- 
der special arrangement. 


State regulations. 
1. N.S.W. 

Prohibited entries include grape vines or cuttings, all fruit from 
areas infested with Mediterranean Fruit Fly, onions, garlic and 
shallots from Athelstone, S.A. Conditional entry is permitted for 
seed potatoes, strawberry plants and citrus trees. Certain re- 
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strictions also apply to the movement of fruit within the State, 
particularly to the Murrumbidgee and Coleambally Irrigation 
Areas. 

2. Victoria. 

Prohibited entries include fruit and vegetables which are fruit 
fly hosts and which are not packed as commercial consignments. 
Special conditions apply to imports of citrus nursery stock and 
to plants from Tasmania. 

3. Queensland. 

Prohibited entries include banana plants, rooted grape plants, 
sugar cane. Special conditions apply to grape cuttings and 
strawberry plants. All plant material entering Queensland is sub- 
ject to inspection and treatment if necessary. 

4. South Australia. 

Prohibited entries include grapes and grape vines. Prime con- 
cerns are fruit flies and grape phylloxera; host plants of Medi- 
terranean and Queensland Fruit Fly (which include banana, citrus, 
capsicum, pome and stone fruit) are subject to conditional entry. 
Special conditions also apply to avocados. Pot plants are per- 
mitted entry provided a sterilized potting mix has been used. 
5. Western Australia. 

Prohibited entries include apple trees and grape vines, banana 
suckers. Citrus trees from all States except S.A. must be certified 
as having been disinfested, and fruit trees, shrubs and plants, 
except from S.A. and Tasmania, require a statutory declaration 
that they were not grown in a nursery where Phylloxera exists. 
Plants and trees from Tasmania and Victoria must be certified 
as free from European Red Mite. Aquatic plants require a permit 
and quarantine treatment. 

6. Tasmania. 

All plants, fruit and vegetables are subject to examination on 
arrival. Grape vines may only be imported as unrooted cuttings. 
Certain plants, eg Prunus spp, cotoneaster, hawthorn, require a 
fumigation certificate. Non-commercial (ie small packets) of veg- 
etable and flower seeds may be imported without inspection. 
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Water Lilies 


All Colours 


Large Range of both Tropical and Hardy 
Also Aquatic, Marginal and Moisture Loving Plants 
Stockists of Pumps for Waterfalls, Fountains, Statues & Gargoyles. 


Do-It-Yourself Safe Low Voltage Garden Lighting 
for Paths, Ponds, Waterfalls & Patios.” 


Write now for descriptive literature — $1.50 postage paid 


Che Water Garden Nursery 


(Mountain Fisheries) 
P.O. Box 68C, EMERALD, VICTORIA 3782 





Cottage Garden Notes 


by Mary Davis 


The Edna Walling Walls 

We were told by the vendor at the time of purchase that the 
central rooms of our farmhouse were built around 1882. Local 
history records that the front rooms were added in 1904 by stone- 
mason John Newell Griffin, using block stone quarried on the 
farm. The first structure was of local field stone in soft mellow 
hues. 

The external half field stone half block stone west wall had 
settled and cracked badly. The east side had been rebuilt by the 
vendor; rising damp was also evident and so demolition came 
before rebuilding. The field stone was recycled to become garden 
walls which partly follow the contour created by construction of 
the old drive. These walls retain a height difference of one metre. 

Edna Walling, in “A Gardener’s Log”, page 87, describes how 
a rough stone wall can be constructed. A Lebanese stonemason, 
an obliging cheerful man named Tom, was shown a photo of the 
stone chimney of Edna’s house at Sonning, and though our stone 
is different in character he followed her technique of arrangement 
and jointing with pleasing results. 

The oak tree garden ends with a semi circular wall swinging 
around to a double intersection of steps leading east and south- 
east. Overhanging both is a five metre high crepe myrtle, Lag- 
erstroemia indica, of deepest rose pink, the same glowing colour 
often found in some rhododendron cultivars. Fortunately it had 
only ever been pruned once in its life and the scars of that are 
almost obscured. Now its multiple trunks covered with smooth- 
est stippled bark arise from the earth in a twisting cluster of 
sculptured beauty. At its base Viola labradorica spreads oblig- 
ingly in the dryish soil. Three weeping standard maples are 
located nearby. 

Acer dissectum “Ornatum” has been planted in the semi-cir- 
cular bed beside the east steps, Acer dissectum “Washimoo” in 
the quarter circle under the crepe myrtle between both sets of 
steps, and Acer dissectum “Atropurpureum” to the right of the 
south-east steps. From here two low walls form a split level bed 
broken by a third set of broad steps opposite the family room. 
Many small treasures have been brought together in this “under 
my eye” location. 

The one that draws most comment is a grey-green miniature 
beehive dome shaped Dianthus “La Bourbrille”, now 15 cm high 
by 15 cm diameter at its base. In spring the buds, on 4 cm stems, 
poke out like little bristles but when they open in unison display- 
ing tiny single deep pink blooms it becomes a pink ball. Dianthus 
“Cheddar Pink”, D. deltoides, D. “Pixie” and D. “Little Jock” are 
interspersed with silvery grey Artemisia nitida, Arabis procum- 
bens, Gypsophila repens, Brachycome ciliaris, Phlox adsurgens and 
Veronica prostrata. The mat-forming spillovers are broken by little 
clumps of the grass-like foliage of Zephyranthes candida, Ha- 
branthus robustus, an evergreen bulbous plant with soft pink 
blooms in December and January, and blue and white dwarf 
Agapanthus. 

Planted immediately behind the upper walls are three Dian- 
thus alpinus “Allwoodii” seedlings, all charmingly different, with 
fragrant fringed single flowers displaying crimson “painted” 
centres. Thymus species include the white T. nidus already 
spreading over the wall, T. serpyllum “Westmoreland”, T. ser- 
pyllum “Magic Carpet”, a very deep rosy pink, and the Woolly 
Thyme, T. lanuginosus. They are punctuated by tufts of pink and 
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white thrifts, Armeria maritima, A. caespitosa, A. “Isobel Bur- 
dett” and a tuft of Globularia bellidifolia, which has powder-blue 
globe-shaped flowers in spring. 

Most of the plants so far mentioned really appreciate a mulch 
of scree which can be fine beige pea gravel or crushed sandstone 
chips. The scree serves to stop mud splashing onto fine foliage, 
keeps the root run cool and lessens the risk of loss caused by 
fungal attack. 

Under the weeping maple “Washimoo” are tiny white cycla- 
men, C. neapolitanum, pink and white Rhodohypoxis, Dicentra 
exima “Stuart Boothim” and spillovers of Campanula isophylla 
and C. isophylla “Alba”. 

Yellow, white, blue and grey plants only have been used in the 
semi-circular raised bed, which has a cluster planting of three 
Acer palmatum “Septemlobium” to give needed height and bal- 
ance when mature. Here the golden foliaged Heliotropium ar- 
borescens “Aureum”, grey Santolina chamaecyparissus, blue 
Caryopteris incana and white nicotianas combine well with fore- 
ground ground-covers of Potentilla verna “Nana”, Geranium san- 
guineum “Album” and Potentilla eriocarpa. 

The walls continue beyond the third set of steps and past an 
old well which once served the house. Culinary thymes, small 
ornamental chillies and garlic chives are mixed with Alyssum 
montanum “Golden Ball”, Achillea lewisii, whose tiny heads of 
cream flowers delight the eye as they contrast against the deep 
green ferny foliage, and, the pear! of ferny leaved plants, the sil- 
ver-grey Chrysanthemum haradjani. On three sides of the well a 
herb and kitchen garden, featuring tubbed citrus, is planned. 
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Provincial Botanic Gardens 
in Victoria 


The Royal Botanic Gardens Melbourne has undertaken to as- 
sess and rejuvenate provincial botanic gardens throughout 
Victoria. 

The gardens directly involved are — Queen Victoria Park at 
Beechworth, and the Colac, Camperdown, Buninyong, Mary- 
borough, Castlemaine, Warrnambool, Geelong, Ballarat, 


Malmsbury, Kyneton, Daylesford, Bendigo, Hamilton and Port- 


land Botanic Gardens. 
Information on any of these gardens, especially relevant il- 
lustrative material, that might aid restoration is urgently needed. 
Any one who is able to help with relevant material is asked to get 
in touch with Christina Fitz Simons, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, 3141, tel. (03) 63.9424. Material 
offered will be copied and returned to the owners if required. 
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ERRATUM 


Due to a typographical error, Miss Betty Hudson’s address, 
at the foot of the article on ‘Horticulture and Rehabilitation’, 


on page 89 of our April 1985 issue, was incorrectly stated. 
The address should have read; 15/257 Pacific Highway, 
Lindfield, N.S.W. 2027. 
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Lister Garden Furniture 


New in the well-known Lister range of solid teak garden fur- 
niture are Versailles tubs. These are available in three sizes, 15 
inches, 18 inches, and 24 inches. All are made of teak, as is the 
rest of the Lister range, and have heavily slatted bases. 

For further information contact Park Lane Garden Furniture, 
87 Winston Avenue, Daws Park, SA 5041, (08) 276.9988, or 
State distributors as under: 

Vic. (03) 878.1015 

NSW (02) 73.1057 

Qld and NT (07) 277.6755 
ACT (062) 80.5022 

WA (09) 457.8505 

Tas. (003) 44.7877 


Woodside Herbs 


Plants of yesterday 


and to-day... 
Specialising in useful 
plants - culinary, aromatic, 
medicinal, insect 
repellents and trees. 
Many rare varieties. 


Nursery open 10am-4pm 
Monday to Saturday 
CLOSED SUNDAY 
Send $1.00 for list 
Wholesale supplies available 


WOODSIDE FARM 
237 GEORGES RIVER RD, 
KENTLYN, 
via CAMPBELLTOWN, 2560. 
PHONE (046) 25-3086 








Nursery Notes 
by Keva North 


One day in Melbourne is hardly enough time to discover the 
many nurseries and garden shops that the city has to offer. How- 
ever, in February I visited just a few, and hopefully will return to 
find others just as interesting. 

One large and impressive nursery is Poynton’s Nursery and 
Garden Centre, cnr. Boulevard and Vida Street, Essendon. We 
wandered through rows of advanced trees and shrubs, and came 
upon a large glasshouse and shade house. All the stock was of 
high quality, systematically laid out and well labelled. 

Also in the area is Essendon Plant Farm, Mt. Alexander Road, 
Essendon, which has a good collection of trees, shrubs and other 
plants; there was also an eye-catching display of annuals and 
perennials in full flower in pots. 

Albert Park Nursery, in Mills Street, is run by Peter Poynton 
and caters for city dwellers. There I saw some excellent plants 
for both indoors and outdoors in a most imaginative setting. 

Under Wood Garden Detail is also in Albert Park, in Victoria 
Avenue, and isa treat for garden lovers. Pam White's studio/shop 
offers an exclusive range of garden ornaments, pots and what- 
ever. Pam was hard at work. finishing a terracotta frieze for an 
order when we arrived. 

On the subject of pots, Artesanias in Bridge Road, Richmond 
Hill stocks hand-made Mexican rarities. Some pots are styled 
after the European model and some are rustic and hand finished. 

In the Brighton area The Garden Walk is, as the name sug- 
gests, a garden walk. One walks through a lovely garden along 
paths bordered with wide well planned beds on either side, lead- 
ing to “special” areas well set out and all plants are clearly iden- 
tified. Anne Nadenbousch and Helen Grodski opened this nursery 
in May 1984. A charming recreated Victorian house holds many 
garden requirements and gift lines. One can hardly believe that 
the nursery has only been in existence little more than a year. 
Anne has sent me a comprehensive list of the perennials available 
at present; this includes Aconitum napellus, Catananche caerulea, 
Dierama pulcherrimum and Primula florindae, as well as shrubs 
like Hydrangea villosa and H. serrata. This friendly nursery is a 
“must” to visit. 





PAM WHITE'S TERRACOTTA ‘GOOSE’ 
Photographed at ‘THE GARDEN WALK NURSERY’ 





‘THE GARDEN WALK NURSERY’. 


Not far away, in east Brighton, is Gill’s Grendon Nursery. A 
large general nursery, well laid out and offering a good selection 
of advanced trees and shrubs, plants and garden requirements. 
The newly created “Garden Room” is a perfect showplace for 
indoor, as well as some outdoor plants and has a beautiful foun- 
tain as its centrepiece. The main office area is a converted Fed- 
eration house. We were pleased to meet the proprietor, Lance 
Roach. 

For old fashioned roses visit ‘The Rose Arbour at 154 Wattle 

Tree Road, Malvern. 

Fryer’s Nursery, in Glenferrie Road, Hawthorn, was very busy 
when we arrived. Well located and well stocked, this garden centre 
has much to offer city gardeners. 

I would also like to mention Garden Architectural, situated in 
High Street, Prahran. This shop has a continually changing stock 
of original garden furniture, statuary, fountains, architectural 
ironwork, terracotta and stoneware — interesting fixtures and 
fittings for a period garden or courtyard. 








Picture Planning Your Garden 


by Suzanne J. Price 


Most people nowadays, when beginning a garden or rejuven- 
ating an old one, give a great deal of thought to the design of the 
garden insofar as the lay-out is concerned, but there is one aspect 
which tends to be overlooked. This is in planning the correct 
grouping of plants so that they create a complete picture in their 
season. This is where the charm of a garden lies. 

What I refer to as a picture within a garden does not generally 
apply to just one plant in flower. It should be a pleasing group of 
plants providing a full picture. It may consist of a tree under- 
planted with shrubs and some ground plants all in bloom at once. 
It may.be a mass of woodland gems blooming in time with a tree 
which frames the picture. It may be just a group of shrubs in a 
peninsula of your garden. The scope is unlimited, the only stip- 
ulation being that the plants in each picture must contribute to 
one another and to the picture as a whole. 

If you choose just one type of plant for a picture then mass 
it. If it is a shrub, plant at least three or four. If it is a bulb, plant 
dozens. The effect of a massed area of one plant can be good, 
but don’t overdo it. Even’in a small garden there is scope for full 
pictures. It is better to have the year covered by seven or eight 
well-planned groupings than to have the “bittiness” of scattered 
plants in bloom or to have a complete display in one season and 
a dull garden for the rest of the year. 

For the garden to present a parade of visions both pleasing to 
the eye and satisfying to the mind, the experts would tell us that 
the colours used in each picture should be either harmonious or 
complementary. Harmonious colours are those that merge into 
each other in the rainbow, such as yellow, yellow-orange and or- 
ange, or violet, blue-violet and blue. Used for a more striking 
effect, complementary colours are those opposite to each other 
ona colour wheel, for example yellow and violet, or red and green. 

Tints, which are any colours mixed with white, can be used 
in appropriate harmonious groupings, such as pink and mauve 
with violet and purple. Tints are best kept away from comple- 
mentary groups, although this is often difficult as Nature rarely 
produces a pure primary colour. Shades are the base colours 
mixed with black. These and tones, which are colours mixed with 
both white and black, are already in existence in the browns of 
barks and the dark greens and greys of some foliage, providing 
a sobering effect. 

All this may seem very theoretical, and I believe that if you 
trust your own instincts where colour schemes are concerned, 
you cannot go far wrong. If you think that certain colours look 
right together, then by all means use them together. It is, after 
all, your garden and it must please you in every respect. Nature 
herself breaks all the rules and the effects are pleasing or striking. 

The colour schemes I prefer to use when planning pictures 
are pink and grey with a little white, burgundy and pink with 
some white, apricot and cream, soft yellow with cream and tan, 
and, where a more striking effect is desired, red and white, blue 
and gold, blue and white, purple and gold. There are many other 
combinations worth experimenting with, according to your taste. 

If you are planning to have more than one picture featuring 
at a time, or to have pictures which will overlap in the season of 
their display, separate them with a grouping of plants which will 
flower in another season. This will save a possible clashing of 
colours and will also add interest to your garden. 

When planning the pictures for your garden, think carefully 
about your use of trees and shrubs which have the capability of 


featuring more than once during the year. There are many which 
have spring flowers and autumn foliage. You may be able to po- 
sition them between two pictures so that they feature when in 
flower with a grouping on one side and when in colour with a 
grouping on the other. Another alternative is to have the ground 
plants under the tree included in the spring picture, while the 
plants around or on either side would feature in the autumn. 
However you go about it you can plan to get the maximum use 
out of each plant. Similar care must be taken with plants such 
as Helleborus orientalis, the Lenten Rose, and Iris unguicularis, 
the Winter Iris, which flower for six months, continuing to bloom 
long after the other plants in their picture have finished. If the 
groupings round about them are suitable, these lovely winter 
flowerers can be used in spring pictures as well. 

Another aspect of picture planning where care must be taken 
is in the choice of the right variety of each plant, for if a mistake 
is made a plant will bloom out of sequence with the rest of the 
planting in the picture. For example, you may see a grouping 
which you love consisting of a tree with white blossom in bloom 
above dark red rhododendrons interspersed with white azaleas. 
You must first find out what the tree is, for white blossom can be 
had from July to October. Even finding out that the tree is a flow- 
ering cherry is not enough, for the different varieties bloom in 
sequence for almost three months. You need to know the name 
of the variety which will flower for several weeks in the chosen 
setting. Then you must find out which particular rhododendron 
and azalea complete the picture, for the flowering time of this 
genus extends from July until December, with each variety in 
flower for several weeks within that time. 

The same problem can arise with any plant belonging to a 
large genus. There are acacias and eucalypts in flower at all times 
of the year, and even daffodils have a season of five to six months. 
If it is possible you should identify the plants when you see them 
flowering together. An alternative is to let an expert plan each 
setting for you, or at least have as a guide a gardening book which 
is specific about flowering times or lists group plantings. 


Even these methods can prove to be trial and error. You may 
see two plants in bloom together only to discover later that one 
was finishing its season and the other beginning. A shower of 
rain in your district can cause some plants to bloom earlier than 
they will in an area which did not get the rain, so seeing two 
plants in bloom at the same time in adjacent suburbs may not be 
an accurate guide. A higher altitude will delay flowering time, as 
will a shadier aspect. 

[hope that all these points and warnings do not make the task 
of picture planning seem a daunting one. I am really trying to 
prepare you so that you do not expect to get every picture right 
at the first attempt. Be prepared to shift plants about until you 
achieve the desired effect. Treat the prettying up of your grounds 
as you would the furnishing of your house, where you shift the 
furniture at will until you are satisfied. Small plants, like occa- 
sional furniture, are easy to move and resettle in their new po- 
sition. Larger ones, as with heavy furniture, are more difficult, 
but not impossible. 

You will find that it is the smaller plants, the finishing touches, 
which, like household ornaments, need the most readjusting until 
you are pleased with their siting. Some people will then leave the 
garden pictures and the ornaments where they are for as long as 
they are in residence. Others may decide after some years that 
a change is needed, and rearrange the pictures or add new ones. 
Your garden is as versatile as you are, particularly where the 
smaller plants are concerned. 
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Felix Unger Sinuses 


by Kay Overell 


Remember Felix Unger in the “Odd Couple”? How he and his 
sinuses honked their way through every show? Did you despair 
of him and his relentless hypochondria? Yes? Well, in that case 
you'll also despair of me for I was born with Felix Unger sinuses. 
The odd thing is I never knew I had them until I planted a per- 
fumed garden. Frances Kelly has a lot to answer for. She led me 
down the fragrant path of wistaria-clad pergolas intertwined, 
naturally, with Trachelospermum jasminoides. Result? From Sep- 
tember to November I cannot sit beneath the pergola and must 
hurry past it holding my nose as if that shady canopy were a 
putrid pile of garbage. 

My cherished neighbour, Peg, has threatened to sell up and 
leave if I tamper with the wistaria. She says that in September 
she does’nt use the dishwasher, preferring instead to dab with 
the dish-mop while gazing from her sink at the spectacular dis- 
play of oppressively perfumed racemes. Since Peg is a cherished 
neighbour I wouldn’t dare touch that wistaria. How many neigh- 
bours are there worthy of cherishing? I’m pessimistic about my 
chances of replacing her. Losing her is not my only fear. I’ve heard 
her give the council tree-loppers a tongue lashing they’ll never 
forget for hacking into her footpath callistemons. Having abused 
them she then twisted the knife by unashamedly bursting into 
tears right in front of them and we’ve never seen them on our 
side of the road since. As I said, | wouldn’t touch that wistaria. 

Then there is daphne. In a kind of courtyard affair there was, 
when we moved here, a grotesque brick barbeque which we 
turned into a planter by bricking up the front. I know disposing 
of a barbeque is the equivalent of selling your birthright — some- 
thing akin to trading-in the Commodore on the Datsun, but some 
must live to a different beat. And anyway, the right-arm man and 
I always argue when barbequing. We filled the erstwhile bar- 
beque with mega dollars worth of peat and planted a daphne 
and a spill-over abutilon. Both loved the peat and the drainage 
and have bolted up and down. Now daphne tortures me with that 
penetrating perfume, and I can’t stand within eight feet of her 
during the cold months. 

Gardenias? Of course. I gave the bankcard a lashing and 
bought two Italian terra-cotta pots, filled them with 50% peat 
and 50% potting soil and planted gardenias. I learned how to 
pamper them with food and water; learned when the first feed 
must be given, as soon as the weather stirs in September, before 
the leaves begin busily translocating substances from old leaves 
to new tips, leaving a horrible sight of gawky ankles, yellowed 
leaves and green tips. To them I even dedicated two lines of a 
poem about white flowers at night — 
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“In the deepest shadows where 
Pale gardenias scent the air. . .” 

For all this effort November, especially, sees me holding my 
nose as | pour on the water and dead-head. 

Jasmine? Jamais, au grand jamais! But never mind. My back 
neighbour grows an entire boundary fence of it. Another neigh- 
bour has a tree-sized privet bush fifteen feet from our bedroom 
window — but I have been able to persuade her that it must be 
pruned before it flowers. Otherwise I’d have to move out com- 
pletely during October. Privet isn’t just a sickly perfume, breath- 
ing in its evil smell is absolute agony. My mother-in-law worries 
about this since I told her because she clearly remembers picking 
golden privet blossoms for her wedding breakfast table forty years | 
ago. She worries about the discomfort some of the guests must 
have endured. 

The evil privet molecules aren't the only ones that threaten 
me through the bedroom window. There is a bed beneath these 
windows and it was a particularly hard-won bed at that: clay ex- 
cavations and refilling with soil before any planting was done. 
And it turned out well. The most homogeneous piece of planting 
I’ve ever done because the bed is out of the way and I was there- 
fore cool and rational in my plant selection. Have you noticed 
how your best, most looked-upon beds usually end up looking 
like a dog’s dinner because you get greedy and want everything 
you love in them? 

I put in Japanese box, a low glossy cotoneaster and an Abelia 
x grandiflora with a few day lilies. I didn’t know why it looked so 
homogeneous until I spent a week in a Japanese fishing village. 
Those plants, with the exception of one and at least one of its 
parents, come from either Japan or China and all are used ex- 
tensively in the village gardens I saw. 

Aesthetic success aside, can you recognize the villain in the 
line-up? Yes, its the abelia with its olfactory assaulting perfume. 
But I haven’t ripped it out. As I said, its the best piece of planting 
I’ve ever managed by myself — oh, how I am prepared to suffer 
for my art! 

If you detect in the above a wail of unabashed martyrdom 
youre absolutely right. Felix and were never ones to suffer qui- 
etly. So with the sinus spaces puffed and throbbing — its No- 
vember as I write and the gardenias and trachelospermum are 
magnificent — I bid you an uncomfortable goodnight. 
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Gel-plug planting 


A combination of gel-seeding and plug planting improves ger- 
mination and early growth of direct seeded vegetables, accord- 
ing to tests in Florida. Gel-seeding, or fluid drilling, suspends pre- 
germinated seed in a gel to give it a non-stress starting environ- 
ment. It circumvents the problems of cold spring or hot summer 
soil which can slow or reduce germination. In plug planting the 
seed and damp soil-less mix with fertilizer added are mixed to- 
gether and either planted immediately or held for two or three 
days so that germination can start. This method also protects the 
emerging seedlings against less than optimum environmental 
conditions. Combining the two methods has given Florida grow- 
ers greatly improved stands of vegetables under hot, cold and 
excessively wet or dry conditions. To each quart of plug mix — 
a commercial peat-lite mix or a home-made one can be used, with 
fertilizer added — 1.3 quarts of water containing a quarter of an 
ounce of gel is added. Pre-germinated seed is blended gently and 
thoroughly into this. 

Seed can be sprouted on damp paper towels or in spagnum 
moss in a plastic bag. The plug mix containing the germinated 
seed is planted in small holes or furrows and tamped down lightly. 
(From “The Avant Gardener”, New York, NY 10028). 


A Yellow Camellia 

In April 1984 Nuccio’s Camellia and Azalea Nursery, in Pas- 
adena, California, after fifty years of cross-pollination of Camellia 
species in an attempt to raise a yellow or blue flowered plant, 
was successful in producing a yellow, formal double C. Japonica. 
This is a true formal double with swirled petal formation and no 
stamens apparent. The plant has the characteristic bushy, vig- 
orous C. japonica growth habit and typical foliage. It is not a C. 
chrysantha seedling nor is it a cross using C. chrysantha. It has 
been named “Nuccio’s Golden Anniversary”. 


A new biological control 

A biological control for brown rot has been found in a bacter- 
ium, Bacillus subtilis, which produces a potent antibiotic that will 
extend the shelf life of fruits by up to two weeks at room tem- 
perature. Brown rot is the fungus that causes rotting of peaches, 
apricots and nectarines after harvest. This discovery has been 
patented by the USDA Southeastern Fruit and Nut Tree Research 
Laboratory. 


An Easy Access Garden 

Horticultural students at Hawkesbury Agricultural College in 
N.SW. are working on an Easy Access Garden Project which is 
being developed for the Bicentenary. Students and staff are liais- 
ing with disabled peoples’ groups and The Landscape Contrac- 
tors’ Association to complete the garden, which will be funded 
by Hawkesbury Shire Council. 


Garlic sprays 

The active ingredient in garlic, allyl methyl trisulfide, has been 
synthesized at the University of Minnesota, where research 
chemists say that it may prove valuable as an insecticide, bac- 
tericide and fungicide, as well as being useful to inhibit blood 
clotting and possibly lower cholesterol levels. 


Damping off 

Damping off of seedlings can be cured with chamomile tea, 
according to an article in “Organic Gardening” (published in 
Pennsylvania); watering several times with tea made from three 
teaspoons of dried chamomile in six cups of boiling water is said 
to eradicate the problem completely. 


Overseas visitors 

Two “Spring Flowers” tours of Australia by overseas visitors 
are planned for this year. Maxwell Collins, of London, will be 
bringing a party from England in September, visiting Western 
Australia’s floral reserves, as well as the botanic gardens of Ade- 
laide, Melbourne and Sydney and other reserves. The second 
tour has been organized on behalf of “Pacific Horticulture” of 
California by Arthur S. Weston, an American who now teaches 
botany at the Universiy of Western Australia; this tour will be 
visiting Lamington National Park in Queensland, the botanic 
gardens of Sydney, Melbourne and Canberra, Karra-Warra native 
garden, Austflora Nursery in Victoria, and native plant gardens 
in Western Australia. 


A potato clock 

A firm in Hanover, Pennsylvania, is marketing a clock pow- 
ered by potatoes — it works equally well, apparently, with ap- 
ples, avocados and cucumbers. Electrodes inserted into the 
potatoes produce current from the potato’s acidic content to power 
a liquid crystal digital clock. 


Citrus oil kills insects 

Researchers at the University of Georgia’s Coastal Plain Ex- 
periment Station have found that citrus oil has tremendous in- 
sect-killing power. So far it has been proved effective against fire 
ants, flies, fleas and wasps. Although the substance in the oil that 
kills the insects has not yet been isolated, researchers have iden- 
tified one of the citrus oil components. It has yet to be determined 
how strong the oil is in its pure form, how much it will cost to 
produce, and what species of insects are vulnerable. Experi- 
ments indicate that the citrus oil fumes released from a scratched 
orange are enough to kill flies. 


Old vegetable cultivars 

The Rural Advancment Fund, PO Box 1029 Pittsboro, 
NC27312, USA, has published a directory of sources for tradi- 
tional cultivars of vegetables, fruits, nuts and other plants. The 
22 page Seed and Nursery Directory lists 37 companies that 
offer old vegetable cultivars. 
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garden 
market place 


NURSERIES - GENERAL 


INVERGOWRIE FARM NURSERY, Wilson’s Lane, 
Exeter, N.S.W. 2580. Tel: (048) 83-4277 — 
Extensive range of exotic and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, including conifers, maples, rhododendrons 
and azaleas. Many grafted lines. Tube to advanced 
sizes. Wholesale and retail. 


SWANE’S NURSERY, 490 Galston Koad, Dural, 
N.S.W. 2158. Tel: (02) 651-1322 — Where nature 
tends to grow on you! - Suppliers of quality trees, 
shrubs, roses, fruit trees, seedlings, indoor plants and 
a comprehensive range of chemicals and fertilizers 
to home gardeners. Qualified advisory staff on duty 
7 days a week from 9 am to 5 pm. - Ample parking, 
light refreshments and beautiful gardens to make 
this a delightful nursery to visit. 


WIRREANDA NURSERY, 169 Wirreanda Road, 
Ingleside, N.S.W. 2101. Tel: (02) 450-1400 — Top 
quality, super value trees and shrubs, ferns and 
indoor plants direct from the grower. Stunning 
assortment of Australian natives and exotics to 
choose from, including many species rare and 
unusual. Turn off Mona Vale Road at Tumburra 
Sreet Ingleside, and follow signs to Nursery. Open 
ays. 


NURSERIES - SPECIALIST 


BUNDANOON VILLAGE NURSERY, 71 Penrose 
Rd, Bundanoon, N.S.W. 2578. Tel: (048) 83-6303 — 
Scented plants, herbs, cottage garden and useful 
lants. Visit us for the rare and the unusual. Two 
ours drive from Sydney and Canberra in the 
Southern Highlands. Closed Tuesdays & Wednesdays. 
No mail orders or catalogue. 


HERBS, OLD FASHIONED PLANTS & TROPICAL 
FRUIT TREES, 18 Eastview Road, Church Point, 
N.S.W. 2105. Tel: (02) 997-5402 — Large variety of 
basils, lavender, scented geraniums, lace, scented 
gifts, pot-pourri supplies, cottage garden seeds. 
FRUITS: Babaco, durian, mangosteen, lychee, 
jackfruit; over 20 varieties. S.A.E. free catalogue. 
Mail orders. Retail trade. Ring for appointment. 


JASPER PARK NURSERY, Croziers Road, Berry, 
N.S.W. 2535. Tel: (044) 64-1097 — Specializing in 
rare and unusual trees, shrubs and conifers, also 
natives. Stroll around 1.2 ha garden. Devonshire tea 
served in garden for buses or parties on prior 
arrangement. Closed Tuesday and Wednesday 
except by appointment. 


RAINBOW RIDGE NURSERY, 8 Taylor's Road, 
Dural, N.S.W. 2158. Tel: (02) 651-2857 — Iris and 
Day-lilies. Bearded, Louisiana, Japanese Iris, species 
and water Iris. Tetraploid Day-lilies. Visit us at bloom 
time October, November and December. Turn off 
Galston Road at Carter’s Road, just past Swane’s 
Nursery. Thousands of different Iris and a large rose 
garden. 


THARWA PROPAGATION NURSERY, 21 Myoora 
Road, Terrey Hills, N.S.W. 2084. Tel: (02)450-1967 
- Tubestock for home gardens and landscaping 
makes good cents. Native and exotic trees, shrubs, 
climbers, and groundcovers in deep ‘super-tubes’ 
ready to plant in your garden. Most varieties $1.20 
each, every tenth plant free. Open 7 days, 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. 


WILLUNGA HERB NURSERY and GARDENS, 
Bong Bong Hill, Moss Vale, N.S.W. 2577. 

Tel: (048) 911 535 — We specialize in rare and 
unusual Perennials, Cottage Garden Plants, 
Lavenders, Culinary and Medicinal Herbs, Fragrant 
Shrubs, Dried Herbs, Books, Herb Posters, Sleep 
Pillows, Herbal Gifts — Open 6 days 10 am to 5 pm 


Closed Tuesdays. Semi herb gardens for your enjoyment. 


SEEDSMEN 


BUSHLAND FLORA, Box 118, Scarborough, W.A. 
6019. Tel: (09) 446-3446 — W.A. wildflower seeds; 
rare and selected species - Banksias, Kangaroo 
Paws, Hakeas, Waxflowers, Feather Flowers, 
Eucalyptus, Melaleucas, Bottlebrushes, Everlastings, 
Sturt Peas, Starflowers, Boronias, Leschenaultias, 
and many more. Send 30c stamped S.A.E., plus 
extra 10c stamp for descriptive catalogue of 400 
species and 4 wildflower books. 


SPECIALTY SEEDS, P.O. Box 34, Hawksburn, 
Victoria, 3142 — Specialty Seeds is the main 
Australian agent for Suttons Seeds. At present we 
have over 700 seed lines in stock. These include 
many old fashioned favourites like Suttons famous 
old fashioned sweet peas, and individual colours like 
Suttons white or cream sweet peas. Seeds for the 
flower garden, the kitchen garden, and for the first 
time the wild garden. Our new range of British wild 
flowers is now available. Catalogue $2.50. 


BOOKS ETC. 


JOHIMA BOOKS, Village Arcade, Hillcrest Road, 
Pennant Hills, N.S.W. 2120. Tel: (02) 84-6576 — 
Specialist horticultural and agricultural bookshop; 
from “A” for African Violets to “W” for Weeds. Mail 
order service. Send SAE for catalogue. 


MULINI PRESS, P.O. Box 82, Jamison Centre, 
A.C.T. 2614 — Books about Gardens and 
Gardening. Books both small and large on 
Australian Garden History. Send for a catalogue 
post free to Mulini Press. 


GARDEN DETAIL 


UNDER WOOD GARDEN DETAILS, 7 Victoria Avenue, 
Albert Park, Victoria, 3206. Tel: (03) 690 7794. A unique 
shop offering pots, furniture (antique and new), garden 
tools, books. Wonderful gifts for that special garden. 
Open Tuesday to Friday 10 am to 5 pm. Saturday 10 am 
to 1 pm. 


Why not advertise your 


nursery - product - society, 
etc. in 


garden market place 


contact Keva North for rates 
Boural (048) 61-1884 
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Ballarat City Garden 
Competition 


With reference to the article in our April 1985 issue, Michael 
Taffe advises that his house and garden are now open to the pub- 
lic daily (admission $1.00 per head). 


1985 Leura Gardens Festival 


The 1985 Leura Gardens Festival will be held for a period of 
nine days commencing on Saturday 12th October, until Sunday 
20th October. The owners of nine of the outstanding gardens in 
Leura will participate in this year’s Festival, and visitors will be 
able to inspect some of the best examples of Blue Mountains 
gardens. 

The springtime displays in the Upper Blue Mountains are al- 
ways at their peak in October, and visitors will see beautiful gar- 
dens with plantings of flowering cherries and other Prunus, 
rhododendrons, various azaleas, dogwoods and numerous other 
examples of exotic shrubs and trees, underplanted with annuals 
and bulbs, in some cases set against breathtaking views of Blue 
Mountains scenery. ‘ 

During the twenty years since the first Leura Gardens Fes- 
tival was held, the annual Festival has built up a well deserved 
reputation as one of the finest horticultural events in Australia, 
and many visitors travel from all States and from overseas for the 
occasion. 

The Leura Gardens Festival Committee is a voluntary orga- 
nization, and all proceeds will be donated to the Blue Mountains 
District Anzac Memorial Hospital, as has been the custom since 
the Festival commenced. * 

The adult charge for inspecting the gardens will be $1.00 per 
garden, or $4.00 for a ticket to see the nine gardens on any day 
during the Festival. Children will be charged half the adult rate. 

Intending visitors may obtain further information by writing 
to the Leura Gardens Festival Committee, PO Box 131 Leura, 
NSW 2781, or by telephoning the Chairman, Mr WD. Jensen, 
(047) 82.2363, or the Hon. Secretary, Mr L.S. Morel, (047) 
59.1963. 


gardening gloves 
Trimly tailored, kitten soft, 
washable, they'll outwear 
all similar priced products. 


Cheaper imitations do not 
‘come up to their quality, 
durability or comfort. 

Insist on Green Thumb, the 
gloves that actually repel dirt! 
Men's, women's styles from Garden 
Supply, Hardware, Dept. and Gift 
stores Sole Aust. Agents: Kearney 
Sayers & Co. Pty. Ltd, 2 Verona St, 
Paddington, N.SW. 2021. 

4 Bank Place, Melbourne, 3000. 
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A Register of Historic Parks 
and Gardens 


The first ever register of historic parks and gardens was 
launched late last year by English Heritage. Formed early in 1984, 
English Heritage is compiling a register for each county. Ten are 
so far completed, and the whole of England should be covered 
by the end of 1986. Though it has, as yet, no statutory force, the 
register is modelled on the listing system for historic buildings, 
grading them I, II and III. The scope of the register is consider- 
able, including Blenheim at one extreme and some quite small 
plantsmen’s gardens at the other. The criterion for selection is the 
existence of a significant, pre-1939 layout and design. Not all the 
gardens are open to the public, but owners will be encouraged 
to grant access, and also to seek advice on care and management. 

This move to protect important gardens and in particular to 
make information about them available to county planning and 
regional transport offices before development or road schemes 
are drawn up, must be welcome. It is a pity, however, that the 
register should be so closely modelled on the listing system. This 
has been done to strengthen the case for giving it statutory force, 
but the fact remains that gardens and their preservation are cru- 
cially different from buildings. For a garden, constant mainte- 
nance is the key. A house neglected for a year will merely 
deteriorate, a border will cease to exist. In cases where owners 
lack funds, or the future of a garden is in dispute, all that is of 
significance may be totally lost. Given a garden’s state of constant 
change, the question of authenticity, too, is more vexed than in 
the case of buildings. The register is still in its infancy, and it is 
perhaps advantageous that it should have some time for trial and 
modification before becoming fixed in law. 

(Reproduced from “Country Life”, 17th January 1985). 


A Soil Conditioner 


Agrasol is a chemical soil altering process which breaks up 
hard compacted soils and clays, increases bacterial activity and 
aids water penetration. It will also improve boggy and swampy 
soils. It functions on the basis of ion exchange. 

The diluted solution may be sprayed on existing lawns, trees 
and shrubs and flower borders, and will not harm living plants. 
Its action in the soil is downwards and there is very little lateral 
movement. Strong solutions have been known to penetrate to a 
depth of a metre, and its effect can last for up to five years. 

Because of its effectiveness in breaking up the soil it should 
not be used on steep slopes or embankments unless techniques 
are used to prevent erosion. 

The solution can be applied by boom sprays, metering into 
irrigation waters, sprinklers, or similar equipment, or by water- 
ing can. Misting or atomizing should be avoided. Follow up water- 
ings, commencing on the day after application, are necessary to 
deepen and extend the reaction. Application during extremely 
hot weather is not recommended, as there must be water present 
in the soil for Agrasol to work. 

Agrasol is registered as a soil conditioner with the Victorian 
Department of Agriculture. It is distributed by Kelp Commodi- 
ties (a division of R.A. Bell Booth & Co (Aust) Pty Ltd), 4/375 
Bayswater Road, Bayswater, Vic. 3153; N.S.W. branch office is 
located at 36 Taleeban Road, Lane Cove, N.S.W. 2066. 
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